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BETWEEN ISSUES 


BEHIND THE COLD PRINT of every article there is a man; 
in the teeming mills of anonymous journalism there are 
many men. And each man has a life of activity behind him, 
a life which is often more interesting and instructive than 
any given article. We try to indicate in THE NEw LEADER 
small segments of those lives. When we introduce a new 
correspondent, we try to describe at some length the nature 
of his experience. But with the normal run of articles 
we generally have neither time nor space to prepare more 
than a few lines of biography. 

Some readers may get the impression that a man intro- 
duced with a few lines is a mere tyro, but that is distinctly 
not the case. Often the few lines conceal a mass of activities 
so detailed and so complicated that they defy reasonable 
summary. We have such a man in the present issue, in the 
person of Oscar Schnabel, whose article on the Atlantic 
Community you can read on page 7. 

On page 7, our editors followed the usual custom and 
tried to sum up Mr. Schnabel in five lines. And yet this 
is an injustice. Here, in a few more lines, is a more ade- 
quate summary of Mr. Schnabel’s fascinating career: 

Born in 1887, Oscar Schnabel first entered public life as 
a faculty member of the Vienna Academy of Commerce, 
from 1911 to 1915. In the later stages of World War I, he 
served the Austrian Government as an economic specialist 
with the rank of major. After the war, he was Director of 
the Grain Office of the Austrian Republic (cooperating with 
the Hoover relief organization), and Austrian delegate to 
The Hague on matters pertaining to food. From 1920 to 1924, 
he was founder and Managing Director of the Reconstruc- 











plied by the Austrian Government, the other half by private 
Dutch financiers. In 1922, he also became Austrian Consy] 
General in Amsterdam, a post in which he served for eight 
years. 

With the outbreak in 1931 of the Kredit-Anstalt crisis, \fy. 
Schnabel submitted a plan to save the situation, which was 
adopted. From 1931 to 1940, he was placed in charge of 
the broken-down Amstelbank of Amsterdam by its inte. 
national creditors. who included some 40 leading British and 
American banks. The Amstelbank financed trade, industry 
and shipping throughout Central and Eastern Europe, and 
thus Mr. Schnabel became intimately acquainted with mos 
of the economic activities of that area. 

The march of totalitarianism gradually changed Mr, 
Schnabel’s life. In 1934, he moved to Paris, and in 19) 
took up residence in New York. The legal seat of the 
Amstelbank was transferred to Surinam. but Mr. Schnabel 
continued to be its Managing Director. In 1944, he took 
time off to serve as an expert consultant in the War Depart 
ment (Office of the Chief of Staff). Since 1946, he has been 
an American citizen, but has made six trips to Europe, in 
cluding prolonged stays in England. Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

In 1949, there was concluded an agreement in which 
American claims against Holland were bartered for Dutch 
assets in the United States. Mr. Schnabel served as Pres 
dent of the Amstodel Corporation. which administered ani 
liquidated those assets; having fulfilled its task, the cor [% 
ration was dissolved last year. 

A lot more can be said, but we think you get the poin! 
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tion Bank for Austria, also at The Hague; half the capital There’s a lot of history behind a five-line squib, a lot (J , 
of this bank, which financed imports to Austria, was sup- experience behind every article. 
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IS FRANCE 
OUR ALLY? 


Two 


NO 


HE “agonizing reappraisal” of 

American policy toward France 
promised by John Foster Dulles has, 
thus far, been more agony than re- 
appraisal. We have asked France to 
do things, we have begged, we have 
threatened—all to no avail. Govern- 
ments fell and new governments 
emerged, always “friendly,” always 
emphasizing the “great alliance” and 
traditions.” But nothing 
essential changed. A gulf has come 
between Washington and Paris, and 
ithas deepened year by year. 

But the mounting irritation of 
many Americans with French policies 
is futile so long as so many continue 


“historic 


to hope that basic changes are pos- 
sible in in the foreseeable 
future. It seems to me that we must 


Paris 


realize that France, our ally in two 
great wars against German militar- 
im, is no real ally in the global 
struggle against Communism. 

As the French Empire shrinks, 
France’s political horizons are nar- 
towed to Europe, and in Europe 
Problem Number 1 to most French- 
men is Germany. Even the threat of 
Soviet expansionism is considered 
secondary. Russia is far away, sep- 
arated from France by the American 
and British forces in Germany. But 
Germany is always right at France’s 
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Views 





The developing crisis in Franco- 
American relations has’ brought 
sharp disagreement in the U.S. 
about future courses of action. 
That disagreement extends to the 
editors and contributors of THE 
New LEabER, among whom many ap- 
proaches to the French problem are 
current. So that the reader may best 
judge for himself, THE New Leaver 
presents this week two views on 
France, diametrically opposed. 





SAYS DAVID J. DALLIN 


elbow. For this reason, 90 per cent 
of France’s foreign policy is directed 
to the German problem. 

Americans and Britons, by and 
large, would sigh with relief if the 
Soviet Occupation forces withdrew 
from East Germany and permitted a 
united democratic Germany. We 
would hail such a Soviet move as the 
dawn of a new era, as the first real 
step toward peace. France, however, 
would react with mixed feelings. The 
the Soviet danger 
against the 


alleviation of 
would be balanced 
emergence of a united Germany with 
a population of 70 million (as against 
France’s 42 million). 

Such mixed feelings produce a 
paralysis of the will, which is pre- 
cisely the reason France has been 
unable to ratify the European De- 
fense Treaty. Even if she does ratify 
as a result of the pressure put on her, 
the situation will not improve. 

The war in Indo-China is sympto- 
matic of the entire French situation. 
The military force battling Commu- 
nism in Southeast Asia has been 
French only to a small degree: 
American guns, Moroccan and Ger- 
man soldiers, French officers. No 
French conscripts have taken part in 
the war. and Pierre Mendés-France 
has been the first Premier to openly 


propose their use (in the event no 
truce is signed at Geneva). Three- 
fourths of the French force is the 
Foreign Legion, of which perhaps 
half the soldiers are German. More 
than 200,000 Germans have joined 
the Legion since V-E Day, among 
them former SS men, war criminals 
and German prisoners of war. Half 
the Dienbienphu garrison consisted 
of Legionnaires. 

In a recent booklet entitled The 
Foreign Legion Calls You, the Ger- 
man Social Democratic youth organ- 
ization protested the use of the Le- 
gion in the service of French colo- 
nialism: 

“The Germans . . 
are being sacrificed for 


. in Indo-China’s 
jungles... 
the cause of an economic class which 
refuses to realize that the era of 
colonial domination is over and that 
the suppressed peoples are fighting 
for their liberty and independence. 
Dienbienphu should sound as a clar- 
ion call to put an end... to the 
sacrificing of nameless young Ger- 
man mercenaries for the doomed 
world of colonialism.” 

According to this source, 46,000 
Germans have died in Indo-China, 
and 33,000 are missing. U.S. losses 
in Korea were 24,400 dead and 
11,400 missing. So much for the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 












“French” war “in defense of civiliza- 
tion.” 

French Communism must now be 
accounted an important factor in in- 
ternational relations. A powerful 
movement (one out of four French- 
men votes Communist), it is accepted 
and tolerated by its opponents. 
Should EDC materialize by some 
miracle, how will the European Army 
withstand the disintegrating efforts 
of the French CP? 

In April 1952, Francois Billoux, 
one of the top leaders of French 
Communism, returned from Moscow 
with a new political formula: “to 
work for the defeat of the French 
Army wherever it fights.” This direc- 
tive was discussed by the highest 
party leaders, who decided it would 
be passed on to “responsible mili- 
tants,” while its frank, cynical tone 
would be modified into “concrete” 
proposals for the rank-and-file. 

Party leader Jacques Duclos de- 
clared: “We must insure the defeat 
of the Army in Vietnam, Korea and 
Tunisia.” He ordered the initiation 
of “mass action against the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions.” Bil- 
loux said the party would “support 
all those who act effectively against 
the shipment and manufacture of 
war materials.” Another _ leader, 
Guyot, said that “the party must 
work for the disintegration of the 
expeditionary force.” 

Communist organizations not only 
organized youth meetings, press cam- 
paigns and Assembly demonstrations 
aimed at the “disintegration of the 
Army,” but even conducted a drive 
against the donation of blood for 
the wounded in Indo-China. 

Furthermore, former French pris- 
oners of the Vietminh reported that 
on their arrival in Communist POW 
camps they had to fill out detailed 
questionnaires, and a month later 
were closely examined by interrogat- 


ing commissions. Meanwhile, their 


questionnaires had been verified in 
France, probably with the help of 
French pro-Vietminh organizations. 
If information on the prisoners was 
“unfavorable,” 


i.e., if they were 
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“noted” as anti-Stalinists, they were 
shot as “war criminals.” 

A recent supplement to the Paris 
publication BEIPI (Bulletin d’Etudes 
et Informations Politiques Interna- 
tionales), from which most of the 
above information is taken, gives 
other examples of Communist sabo- 
tage of French military plans. 

In August 1952, René Pleven, then 
Minister of Defense, ordered an in- 
vestigation of Communist sabotage. 
After two months, the authorities 
came before the Assembly and asked 
that the Parliamentary immunity of 
the five Communist leaders be waived 
so that legal proceedings could be 
instituted against them. After a year, 
the majority of the Assembly turned 
down the request. Nothing has been 
done to the Communist leaders who 
openly and systematically worked for 
the defeat of the French Army wher- 
ever it might fight. 

The authors of the BEIPI supple- 
ment conclude: “For a long time, the 
Communist treachery has been un- 


bi 


SAYS ANATOLE SHUB 


F THE two World Wars have any 
| meaning, it is that the United 
States has assumed a solemn obliga- 
tion to defend the people of Western 
Europe—defend them not only from 
conquest by armored tanks but from 
succumbing to the poisons of totali- 
tarianism. Of all the countries to 
which America owes much, she owes 
most to the three which twice bore 
the brunt of German militarism and 
held the line, at fearsome cost. until 
America was compelled to fight for 
freedom. These three are Britain, 
Belgium and France. What they went 
through in 1915 and 1940, they went 
through for us. 

France suffered most of all. If her 
sacrifice has in some way or to some 
degree enfeebled her, it is our duty 








masked and defined. For a long time, 
insulted and betrayed France, the 
threatened Republic and our dead 
without graves in the Indo-China 
jungles have been crying out for 





justice.” 

How would France behave as the 
leader of the European Defense Com. 
munity? She would continue to im- 
pede and delay the creation of Ger. 
man units. Once these emerged, 











France would try to curtail their 
armaments. In the event of war with 
Russia, France would probably be as 
preoccupied with Germany as with 
Russia. With them the French gen. 
erals would bring open and concealed 
Communist agents, determined to 
“insure the defeat of the Army.” The 
Indo-China experience would be re- 
peated on a large scale. 

Is this the sort of military organ- 
ization to which we can safely entrust 
our defense? Or is it more sensible 
to recognize French realities, end our 
present futile efforts, and seek an 
alternative to this illusory alliance? 
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to work patiently and hard to restore Se 
that strength, no matter what the | 
tribulations of the moment. To write th 
off France for the sake of hurried Fr 
German rearmament would be to be i 
tray not only the ideals of two World be 
Wars but almost two centuries o it 
revolutionary democracy. the 
The totalitarianism which nv § yy 
threatens France from within is 4 * 
social disease; we must heal its chat rin 
cres, not abandon the patient. In- for 
formed diagnosticians have shown § 
the symptoms and how they can be § 
alleviated. We have ignored theit = 
prescriptions too long, preferring FF ,, 
listen to voodoo chants about French i 
“decadence.” Duc 
As long ago as September 1951, Bog ; 
the distinguished European analyst nists 
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Herbert Luethy told us (in an article 
in Commentary) “Why Five Million 
Frenchmen Vote Communist.” He es- 
tablished, clearly enough for all who 
wanted to listen, the profound dif- 
ference between the die-hard core of 
conscious Kremlin agents and the 
millions of dissatisfied workers reg- 
istering their protest against the 
French powers-that-be who 
given them so little. How can we 
expect a worker who has seen no 
large-scale decent housing since 1914 
to cheer for the old parties and the 
old politicians whose policies have 
put him in a dinky flat—and to do 
so, moreover, under the slogans of 
reviving the Wehrmacht and contin- 
uing the war in Indo-China? Yet, 
this has been our expectation for at 


have 


least four years. 

Had we devoted the same official 
and semi-official energy to promoting 
decent housing in France as we have 
to the European Army Treaty, we 
would have made serious inroads on 
French Communism—and might 
have gotten EDC in the bargain. Had 
we used as our touchstone for 
French politicians the question, “Will 
he revive mass faith in democracy ?” 
instead of “Will he vote for guns so 
that we can cut our budget?” we 
might have helped France develop 
the kind of democratic Left which 
has immunized Britain, America and 
Scandinavia against Communism. 

If there was ever any doubt that 
the number of real Bolsheviks in 
France was small, the Ridgway epi- 
“ode in the summer of 1952 should 
have dispelled it. The French CP, 
it will be recalled, decided to greet 
the arrival of General Ridgway as 
NATO chief with massive and vio- 
lent demonstrations; the Communist 
ting-leaders worked overtime in ef- 
forts to get every possible pro-Com- 
munist out in the streets. In sharp 
“ontrast with Communist actions to 
Promote labor demands, this pro- 
Stalin demonstration flopped on its 
face, Despite the menacing words of 
Duclos, the overwhelming majority 
of the “five million French Commu- 


+499 : : 
nists" were just not interested. 
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Shortly thereafter, the expulsion of 
the activists Marty and Tillon her- 
alded a “united-frontish” turn in 
the CP’s policy—now, as always, a 
confession of basic weakness. 

It is the height of arrogance for 
the most material-minded nation on 
earth to condemn workers who 
choose to fight, in what they know 
is the most damaging fashion, for 
the decencies of life they have been 
so long denied in successive prewar, 
war and postwar periods. Has either 
of our parties had the gumption to 
propose the slightest deprivation to 
their constituents on behalf of Korea, 
Indo-China or any other part of the 
defenses of the free world? Yet, we 
tell the French: “Do as we say, not 
as we do.” 

Nowhere has this arrogant dou- 
ble-standard been better illustrated 
than in the crisis over Indo-China. 
For four years, we have been im- 
portuning France to keep fighting— 
at the price of needed domestic re- 
forms. We gave France 
American 
greenbacks—and asked her to sacri- 
fice her best young officers and any 
present chance of national renewal. 
It was all part of the single all- 
Asian war against Communism: Brit- 
ain was in Malaya, France in Indo- 
China, America in Korea. Britain is 
still in Malaya. But the administra- 
tion whici. came to Washington 
pledged to “liberation” and a “hard” 
policy toward Communism did not 
hesitate to liquidate the Korean War 


surplus 
commodities—guns and 


on terms which not only Syngman 
Rhee but Dean Acheson had previ- 
ously found unacceptable. The truce 
in Korea was the decisive turning- 
point in the Indo-China war. It made 
available to Ho Chi Minh the un- 
divided 


industry, and removed from Chinese 


resources of Soviet war 
Communism the threat of a war-to- 
the-finish with the United States. 
When, as a result, it became appar- 
ent that France could no longer win 
the Indo-China war alone, she ap- 
plied to Washington for help. She 
received beautiful phrases, fine sets 
of conditions, pompous moralizing, 


but not a single American soldier. 
Small wonder that France decided 
to do at Geneva what we had done at 
Panmunjom! 

What is most distressing about 
current anti-French agitation is that 
it comes at the moment when there 
is most hope for France’s future. For 
the first time since Clemenceau, there 
is a French Premier with a sense of 
urgency, with the rugged honesty to 
demand a cutting of the Gordian 
knot. Yet, Washington greeted the 
ascension of Mendés-France not with 
dramatic proposals for cooperation in 
large-scale reforms, but with ultima- 
tums about withdrawing aid and uni- 
laterally rearming Germany. How 
can even the most pro-American 
Frenchman with the slightest social 
conscience regard this with equa- 
nimity ? 

If we can seriously consider leav- 
ing an embittered France to fend for 
herself between the new U.S. bul- 
warks of rearmed Germany and 
Franco Spain, then we will deserve 
the Paris-Moscow Pact which is the 
only possible result of such a course. 
We shall also deserve the scorn of 
millions of men of many continents 
who, inspired by the ideals of the 
American and French Revolutions, 
will never lift a finger to save those 
who betray that heritage. 

France will never be our satellite, 
but the centuries have made her our 
indispensable ally. If we are willing 
to fight against Soviet troops for 
France’s body, then we should be 
willing to fight for her soul against 
both the totalitarian and the reac- 
tionary corruptions which now afflict 
it. There certainly must be an “ago- 
nizing reappraisal” of our policy to- 
ward France, but it must be directed 
to giving the French people the New 
Deal their generations of sacrifice 
have earned. Only by devoting our- 
selves wholeheartedly to the revitali- 
zation of democracy in France’s 
homes and factories can we make 
sure that the moral—and military— 
defense of Europe is led by men 
singing the Marseillaise, and not 
Deutschland Ueber Alles. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Drive Against 
The Intellectuals 


BOHN 


NE CURRENT ASPECT of Amer- 
O ican politics is a battle against 
brains. For a long time, I have been 
noting signs of this campaign, but 
there was usually not much on which 
I could base a comment. And then 
the other day Westbrook Pegler came 
up with a column which has many 
features of the thing neatly wrapped 
up in one package. 

His subject is Joe McCarthy. Joe, 
from the start, has been the idol of 
the anti-intellectuals. He is frankly 
introduced as the representative of 
the lowbrows. Opposed to him are 
all the Democrats who went to Har- 
vard. The general implication is that 
men who use a common or vulgar 
style of speech are good fellows, 
honest and decent. On the other 
hand. men who are meticulous in 
the use of language, who have a New 
England accent, who are able to ex- 
press themselves without profanity, 
are nothing but pantywaists. Harry 
S. Truman, it is true, is far from 
being a Harvard man. He has proved 
often enough that he has a flair for 
the juicy and low-down word. But 
words which are proof of high virtue 
in the mouth of Joe McCarthy ap- 
parently contribute nothing to the 
credit of the man from Independence, 
Missouri. 

Senator McCarthy’s training at 
Marquette University does not cause 
our essayist too much difficulty. His 
task would have been simpler had 
jumped 
elementary schocl into the Senate. In 
that case, McCasthy would presum- 
ably have been able to represent the 
common, honest ar unsophisticated 


his hero posthaste from 


majority of citizens with less of the 
corruption which inevitably scrapes 
off on the honest student during his 
contact with the highbrows. But Mr. 
Pegler takes the Milwaukee institu- 
tion in his stride and makes it fit into 
his theory of the Wisconsin Senator’s 
biography and status. The school is, 
he says, “run by the priests of the 
Society of Jesus, otherwise known as 
Jesuits, a learned order whose mem- 
bers impart education in an atmos- 
phere of piety.” 

At this point, our philosopher of- 
fers a description of the members of 
the Society of Jesus to which they 
may well object. His implication is 
that a young chap can attend their 
university without learning too much, 
without being lifted too far above 
the common level. The members of 
the Society, he says, “are not in- 
variably fastidious, sometimes de- 
scending to earthy terms to illustrate 
a moral or other important point to 
students.” So Joe, fortunately for the 
world, escaped from the academic 
halls without losing the vulgar and 
profane flavor of his speech and 
thought. 

But the Harvard men were not that 
fortunate. “Roosevelt,” reports our 
historian, “was such a sissy that, 
when he used an ordinary dirty term 
which would roll unnoticed from the 
lips of any reasonably worldly male, 
the effect was one of dramatic striv- 
ing, causing shock.” And then he 
goes on to call the man who was four 
times elected to the Presidency a 
“mama’s boy” and a “Fauntleroy.” 
It is obviously his idea that a culti- 
vated accent, a careful choice of lan- 


guage, the avoidance of swear-work 
indicate effeminacy, weakness and 
immaturity. 

Before he gets to the end of his 
column, Mr. Pegler has brought in 
Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, Felix 
Frankfurter and Nathan Witt as 
typically subversive Harvard men, 
By some oversight, he neglects to 
mention Dean Acheson. But the gen- 
eral classification is clear enough, 
Harvard men, men of careful speech 
and good manners, are subversive, 
unpatriotic, given to softness toward 
Rude fellows, on the 


contrary, users of vulgar speech, 


Communists. 


employers of good, hearty, masculine 
cuss-words, can be depended on to 
love their country and fight the 
Communists without being too utterly 
scrupulous about observing all the 
rules. 

President Eisenhower, as well a 
ex-President Truman, has served to 
introduce an element of confusion in- 
to this ready classification of our 
public figures. Though he commant. 
ed the biggest army ever assembled 
in all history, the General was a 
first accepted as a simple Kansas 
farm boy. The unschooled and the 
unspoiled could, presumably, align 
behind him _ without 
danger of betrayal. 

But, as time passed, this picture 
has changed. The President's foreign 
policy follows the general lines de 
veloped by the Truman-Acheson ad: 
ministration. He has appointed 4 
Lodge from Harvard as head of the 
American delegation to the UN. ln 
his addresses, he has used dignified 
speech and has outlined _policit 
which go far beyond the ken of the 
isolationists. You can’t trust such 
character. 

So it has been discovered tht 
Eisenhower was for a time the pret 
dent of Columbia University. ’ Thi 
may not be as bad as a connectiot 
with Harvard. But Columbia is, afte 
all, a great Eastern university. By 
now, the writers on the MeCarthy 
Pegler side talk of the Eisenhowet 
Republicans as if they were litle 
better than over-educated jailbirds 


themselves 
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Far more important than Indo-China, Korea or Germany 


is maintaining the integrity of the Atlantic alliance 


in the face of genuine divisions and Kremlin pressures 


TLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


By Oscar Schnabel 


0 MATTER how important equitable solutions of the 
Korean, Indo-Chinese and German problems may 


| be, the most vital single issue facing the United States 


is the preservation and strengthening of the Atlantic 
Community. Without the cooperation of our Atlantic 
allies, we would lose not only inestimable moral force but 
alo tremendous human and material resources. Since we 
lost the monopoly of new weapons, there has been no 
rational alternative to a policy of close cooperation 
with our NATO partners. 

In the last few years, that cooperation has been placed 
under severe strains, which have fostered anti-American- 
im in Europe and anti-European sentiment in the United 
States, The Geneva Conference revealed the state of dis- 
union within the Atlantic Community—a disunion cre- 
ated by the nationalist and “go-it-alone” pressures from 
tome which acted upon the Western diplomats. The very 
ftistence of such pressures underlines the lack of the “At- 
lantic thinking” necessary to maintain consistent Western 
policies. The problem of preserving Allied cooperation, 
therefore, is intrinsically a problem of popular consent 


-lo the broader policy objectives which the NATO powers 


share, 


To achieve such consent, we must analyze without 


Prejudice the causes of the trans-Atlantic estrangement; 
eens 
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only then can we consider measures tc resolve the cur- 
rent difficulties. 

It is a widespread American opinion that the main 
roots of. European anti-Americanism are “Communist 
propaganda and envy. If it were true that Communist 
propaganda is a major cause, that would only prove 
that the Communists understand how to speak to Euro- 
peans better than we do. In any case, we can certainly 
limit the effects of such propaganda by ceasing to furnish 
it the meaty material of our own m’stakes. As for envy, 
we cannot completely eliminate the resentment due to 
the huge increase of American power and wealth which 
resulted, or so it would seem, from the same World War 
II which so greatly diminished the power and wealth 
of our European allies. But we can minimize such resent- 
ment by convincing the Allied peoples that we will not 
use our power to force distasteful policies upon them, 
and that we will not accumulate wealth by means detri- 
mental to them. Thus, while Communist propaganda and 
envy can never be completely eliminated, they are not of 
themselves major causes of the present frictions. 

What are the major rational objections which Euro- 
peans have toward American policy? I see three main 
lines of criticism: 

1. Europeans believe that American policy is framed 
with little regard for historical and traditional facts of 
life. 

2. Europeans feel that American economic policies are 
framed without serious regard for Europe’s economic 
predicament. 

3. Europeans fear that American policies in Asia may 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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reap very serious consequences in which our allies might 
be forced to choose between the risk of atomic annihila- 
tion and disruption of their ties with America. 

Let us consider these objections individually. 

To most Americans, Europe is the eastern shore of the 
Atlantic and, as such, the first line of defense against 
Communist aggression, an important rampart of Fortress 
America. To Europeans, Europe is a continent divided 
from Asia by the Ural Mountains, deep within the Soviet 
Union. The First World War constricted this Europe; 
the Communist seizure of power in Russia removed al- 
most half of the continent from the area in which there 
was free movement of men, goods and ideas. Yet, even 
within this cultural and economic unit, by the time 
World War II broke out only a few nations were free 


There is another aspect to European history whic, 
Americans overlook. Who is responsible for France’; 
fall from her pre-1914 might and wealth? Who is respop. 
sible for Britain’s losses of power and wealth? Ungues 
tionably Germany. Are we surprised that these expe. 
iences are still remembered? Russian soldiers have no 
been in Western Europe for a century and a half, byt 
there are still Frenchmen during whose lifetimes the 
Germans invaded their country three times. It is onl 
with the utmost of patience that we can pursue a policy 
of uniting free Europe: we should avoid ill-conceived 
shortcuts and shotgun marriages between former enemies, 

Perhaps the most important source of European resis. 
ance to America is what seems to be the careless Amer. 
ican attitude toward atomic war, which disregards the 


Kityiee es! ee © 


‘IT WOULD BE EASIER TO MAKE AN ECONOMIC UNIT OF ALL EUROPE THAN OF WESTERN EUROPE ALONE 


of totalitarian rule. Switzerland, Scandinavia and the 
Netherlands, thoroughly democratic, all had enjoyed the 
advantages of neutrality during World War I. France. 
which was a “victor” in that war, saw its currency break 
down and its democratic machinery founder in crisis: 
the Vichy regime was in many ways a natural develop- 
ment. Czechoslovakia, which had the good fortune of 
assuming the most valuable assets of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire without participating in its liabilities, was 
quite democratic in those rich areas inherited from 
Austria, but not quite so democratic in the poor sections 
which had formerly belonged to Hungary. 

With the Second World War, Nazism and Fascism be- 
came unpopular and, with the exception of Franco Spain, 
totalitarianism was principally a Communist movement. 
In Western Europe, the strongest Communist parties 
have existed in the nations with the worst social and eco- 
nomic conditions, France and Italy: the weakest Commu- 
nist movements are in the Scandinavian and Low Coun- 
tries. This is no accident, and, if we wish to be realistic, 
we will understand that so-called psychological warfare 
is of little avail if it is not accompanied by an efficient 
improvement of economic and social conditions. 


geographical facts of Europe’s life. We have told the 
world how one hydrogen bomb could destroy an entire 
city. We tell our people not to worry, because we wil 
erect a continental defense system to warn us of the 
approach of enemy bombers. But it is little consolation 
people in London, Paris, Amsterdam or the Ruhr thet 
U.S. cities may be protected, for these people understan! 
enough geography to know that they are doomed if # 
atomic war breaks out. Is it not understandable that the 
are in favor of any bearable agreement with the Commt 
nists which would at least postpone the threat of ther 
annihilation ? 

The second area of friction concerns U.S. econott 
policy. One of the cardinal points of that policy is" 
press Europe into an economic unity which would cred 
a large common market based on increased productiot 
and consumption. The facts are that, first, such a unil 
is difficult to achieve, and. second, it would not by its! 
solve Europe’s basic economic problems. The example 
of Benelux—even today unable to realize the major at 
of the economic union first proposed during World Wat 
II—shows how difficult is the task set by America 
policy-makers. But, even if all economic boundaries ¥e* 
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eared away, Western Europe could neither feed herself 
wr provide the raw materials for her industrial plant. 
Western Europe simply cannot live, pressed between the 
jon Curtain to the east and the American tariff wall to 
the west; one or the other must disappear. Before World 
War II, only 1 per cent of the foreign trade of the present 
Soviet satellites was with Russia; most of the remaining 
% per cent was with England and Western Europe. In 
fact, from the purely economic point of view it would be 
easier to create an all-European common market (in- 
duding Russia and the satellites) than to make an eco- 
nomic unit of Western Europe. 

Therefore, it is not because of a “Communist trade 
ofensive’” but for reasons of sheer economic necessity 
that England and Western Europe seek trade with the 
Soviet bloc. Restrictions on such trade could be accepted 
in the face of a seemingly imminent Soviet aggression, 
but Europeans now think that danger is no longer im- 
ninent. Visualizing a cold war that could last for many 
years, they do not feel constrained to live all those years 
wainst the facts of economic geography. 

The submerged tensions within the Atlantic Com- 
munity came to the fore in connection with. American 
picies.in Asia. From varying points of view, both 
Britain and France felt that the frequently inconsistent 
dicial and. semi-official U.S. declarations on Asia were 
lighting legitimate European interests. Britain, of course, 
must consider the attitude of the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth. French governments must cope with a 
strongly divided public opinion, ranging from rightist 
colonialists to leftist abandonists, which is unjted only 
in declining to follow American leadership. For some 
time, we were urging France to (1) renounce practically 


pall her rights in Indo-China, and (2) continue to bear 


the brunt of the war there, despite its cost to France’s 
position in Europe. At the start of the present crisis, we 
frst had extended Congressional discussion of sending 
aitplanes and technicians to Indo-China, which made it 
dear to France that we did not want to join the war. 
Then we told the world that we would consider “massive 
telaliation.” that is, we would risk a Third World War 
with all the new weapons which have come into ex- 
istence since the last one. However important Indo-China 
may be to France, she certainly would prefer abandoning 
completely to facing H-bomb attacks on Paris. Rightly 
wrongly, Europeans believe that.a tolerable settle- 
ment in Indo-China could be achieved if our policy were 


; More flexible. No serious European expects, for example, 


that we should recognize Red China in return for empty 
Promises: but Europeans cannot understand the useful- 
tess of the frequent American declarations that we will 
not recognize Peking under any circumstances. 

What can we do to meet the rational European ob- 
tions to the conduct of American foreign policy? I 


‘iggest that the first area of possible improvement is 
m the procedures which determine that policy. The 
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BRITISH PUBLIC HOUSING: A BAR TO COMMUNISM 


American people must realize that delicate matters of 
foreign policy cannot be dealt with in national town 
meetings, with the entire world sitting in the gallery. 
When the President or the Secretary of State speaks to 
Congress or the press or the people, he also speaks to the 
world. Premature publicity creates serious difficulties for 
the conduct of our foreign policy: 

@ It deprives our Government of all flexibility in nego- 
tiations; our diplomats are subjected to limitations which 
few business executives must face. 

e It gives our enemies manifold opportunities for 
propaganda and intrigue. 

e It is constantly abused by extremist demagogues, 
editors and columnists, who indoctrinate our population 
with the belief that the achievement of anything less 
than 100 per cent of our aims is a shameful defeat. 
Pressure mounts on Congress and the State Depart- 
ment, counter-pressure is created in allied countries, 
and, before there is a fair chance to elaborate a common 
policy with our allies, their neutralists and our extremists 
have created an atmosphere of suspicion that is poison to 
the Atlantic Community. 

In spite of our predominant position in NATO, we 
cannot expect that our home-made foreign policy will 
automatically become the policy of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. When our course meets legitimate objections by 
our friends, our Government must have sufficient flexibil- 
ity to reach common ground with our allies. This can 
be done in consultation with Congressional leaders of 
both parties, even though the final policy is subject, 
anyhow, to Congressional approval in one form or an- 
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other. What our Government considers necessary to tell 
the people should, if possible, be told after consultation 
with our friends; improvisations should be conscien- 
tiously avoided. It might also be helpful if questions on 
foreign policy to be asked at press conferences were 
submitted in writing a few days in advance. 

Obviously, such a procedure would be possible only 
if there were genuine bipartisan cooperation on foreign 
policy. Only a foreign policy above party can create 
that foreign confidence in the stability of our course 
which is now so emphatically lacking. Thus freed from 
heedless and irresponsible pressures, our State Depart- 
ment could concentrate on the collection and evaluation 
of all the facts needed for a realistic appraisal of our 
possibilities. And, quite clearly, the maximum of the 
possible, rather than what we consider most desirable, 
is the only realistic basis for allied policy. The possible 
is what will be backed by a substantial majority of the 
Atlantic peoples. 

If we are inclined to think that an agreed policy with 
our allies falls short of what we consider necessary, 
then we must face this question: Which serves our re- 
sistance to Communism better—to do less than we con- 
sider desirable and maintain Atlantic unity, or to pursue 
our aims without allied cooperation? The answer should 
be obvious, considering that the Kremlin’s primary aim 
is to separate us from our allies. 

But all efforts to coordinate our policy with those 
of our allies will be fruitless if we continue to shut our 
eyes to their economic problems. Although our export 
trade represents only a fraction of our national produc- 
tion, we still consider it a major item in our economic 
policy. Yet, too few Americans realize that our export 
trade is impossible unless would-be buyers of American 
goods have the dollars to pay for them. After the war, 
we gave Europe the dollars to buy our goods. Now she 
is nearing the point where she could pay for them out 
of her own exports—provided she had sufficient export 
markets. If she does not find the necessary markets in 
the dollar area, she must find them elsewhere. There- 
fore, the more difficult we make it for Europe to export 
to our country, the more we force her to trade with 
the Soviet bloc. 

Now trade between Western and Eastern Europe, apart 
from its serious political consequences, would only be 
a revival of the prewar trade patterns: even if we opened 
our doors to all European products, eliminating intra- 
European trade is as difficult as abolishing trade between 
our industrial East and agricultural Midwest. Therefore, 
continuation of our protective-tariff policy is not only 
economic nonsense, but also a pro-Communist counter 
to our anti-Communist policy. If European trade with 
the Soviet bloc is intensified, and if at the same time we 
stick to our tariffs, we are sponsoring the development 
of a worldwide non-dollar trade area. In that case, basic 
trade interests would more and more propel our Euro- 
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pean allies toward a neutralist policy—disaster for th 
Atlantic alliance. 

Our allies’ foreign-trade problems, however, are ty) 
large to be solved solely by increased exports to th 
United States. European exports to other areas of the 
world must be expanded. There are many nations which 
need European goods but lack the means to pay for 
them. To stimulate such trade, our Point Four progran 
must become a reality on a much larger scale than now 
envisaged. For only if the non-Soviet world can provide 
outlets for British, French, German and other Europea 
production can European trade with the Soviet bloc he 
kept within reasonable limits. 

Another economic problem must be considered, and 
that is the economic future of the United States itself 
What will happen to Europe if the present mild rece. 
sion in America, or another such recession in the future 
should deepen into a full-scale depression? Shall we ty 
to meet this threat by inflationary means, accompanied 
by high-pressure selling in the export market (in com- 
petition with the products of our own allies)? Or shal 
we consider the political consequences of our economit 
policy in terms of maintaining the allied anti-Communist 
front? Very little thought, it seems to me, has been given 
to this problem. 

Even if we followed all the suggestions in this artick, 
there would still remain the problem of improving socid 
conditions in Western Europe, particularly in Frane 
and Italy. No better means could be found to redue 
Communist influence in these countries than a genuint 
and marked improvement in social conditions. One o 
the greatest problems in this connection is the terrible 
shortage of decent housing which, despite the efforts 0 
the Marshall Plan, persists to this day. A_ primar 
obstacle to new housing is the shortage of mortgage 
means. A great deal could be accomplished if private 
American capital, with the aid of tax advantages and 
guarantees by the European governments for the transfer 
of interest and amortization, as well as U.S. Governmetl 
guarantees against political risks, could be directed ino 
the European mortgage business. With such guarantees 
it would be profitable business for American investor 
and also would help finance European imports. 

As this article is being written, the cleavage betwee 
us and our most important ally, the United Kingdon, 
has widened to a grave extent. I do not think it appr 
priate in an article of this kind to deal with matters it 
volving such day-to-day decisions. But I would like" 
express the ardent hope that, whoever or whatever ¥# 
wrong with the Western attitudes toward Asian prob 
lems, enlightened statesmanship will find a solution whic 
safeguards the Atlantic alliance. For no diplomatic " 
military success of ours in Korea or Indo-China, ™ 
matter how important, could ever make up for the tre 
mendous Communist victory that a decisive sp'it betw® 
Britain and America would mean. 
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The story of a democratic Vietnamese nationalist 


My Friend Nguyen 


By Sol Sanders 


As | write, the French have begun 
avast retreat which will probably 
result in their abandoning all North 
Indo-China. But, in the name of all 
that is decent, we Americans must 
we to it that the thousands of Viet- 
nmese patriots who jeopardized 
their lives in the anti-Communist 
battle are furnished the means to 
escape. 

This story is slightly fictionalized 
(to protect the individual involved), 
but it is a true picture of what the 
jee world leaves behind. 


Y FRIEND'S name is Nguyen, 

but that does not distinguish 
him from thousands of other Viet- 
namese who have taken the name of 
the royal family, the ancestors of the 
present Chief of State, Bao Dai. Like 
most of his countrymen, he is small 
and rather dark. If you saw him in 
the streets of Hanoi, the lonely, for- 
lm city which has seen 8 years of 
vil war, you probably would not 
notice him. Being a city-dweller, he 
generally wears Western clothes: the 
Vietnamese version of a French 
beret, little pointed shoes whose 
colors remind one of American fash- 
ions in the 1920s, and the usual dark 
Worsted suit. If you were invited to 
his home, he might dress up in a 
padded Vietnamese gown and the 
litle black mandarin crown. 
[first met Nguyen when I was in- 
riled to dinner with a Vietnamese 
family. For “le journaliste améri- 
cain,” my Vietnamese host had asked 
mabout a dozen friends who repre- 
ented the various political points of 
"ew current in the country, includ- 
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ing a young lawyer, “a French citi- 
zen,’ who had a nebulous relation 
to the Communist-led Vietminh guer- 
rillas. The conversation did not lag 
all evening. When we were not talk- 
ing in my halting French and their 
cackling, singsong Indo-Chinese 
French, they would stop and discuss 
some point among themselves in 
multi-tonal Vietnamese. 

Nguyen had hardly spoken beyond 
the first “enchanté, monsieur” when 
suddenly my host turned to me and 
said, laughing: 

“This little one is our—as you say 
in America—our gangstair. He has 
been in jail so often.” 

Nguyen smiled deprecatingly. As 
though talking to himself, he said 
only, “Ca, c’est fini.” 

After almost an hour of question- 
ing, he began to tell me of his ac- 
tivities. It was a career familiar to 
many Asians, that of a national revo- 
lutionary. But in Nguyen’s case it 
was particularly a kaleidoscope of 
Vietnam, of the forces at work in 
Indo-China during the past 20 years. 
Not yet 50, he is already as weary 
as an old man. Nowadays he takes no 
part in politics, even though political 
developments are in a constant flux. 

Nguyen said he could not trace the 
beginnings of his feelings against the 
French, his patriotism, his sacrifice 
for what he considered Vietnam’s 
right to independence. In fact, he had 
grown up in the isolated delta coun- 
try of Phatdiem (recently evacuated 
by the French), south of Hanoi at 
the mouth of the great Red River, in 
North Vietnam. 

In Hanoi, where he went to the 


lycée and later to the university to 
study law, Nguyen became active in 
student politics. Political tracts were 
smuggled in from Hong Kong, where 
Nguyen Hai Than, the old scholarly 
Vietnamese nationalist émigré and 
friend of China’s Sun Yat-sen, plotted 
against the French. Later, fiery tracts 
were taken from La Lutte, the Trot- 
skyist journal in Saigon. 

In 1931, the French rounded up 
subversives. Nguyen, as the leader 
of one student group, was sent into 
exile at Lai Chau, the capital of the 
isolated Thai country in western 
Tongking—just across the mountains 
from ill-fated Dienbienphu. His four 
years of exile passed slowly, but it 
gave him an opportunity to read and 
to think through the problems facing 
his country. Like many another 
young man in Asia, he was attracted 
by Marx and the Communists. But. 
partly because he was a practicing 
Catholic and partly because Indo- 
China’s Communists 
French or Chinese than Vietnamese. 
Nguyen rejected their solution to 
colonialism. 

In 1935, under an amnesty granted 
by Léon Blum’s Popular Front gov- 
ernment in France, Nguyen was re- 
leased and returned to Hanoi to take 
up his role as a nationalist agitator. 
After two years, however, he was 
forced to flee to Hong Kong, where 
he joined a growing colony of Viet- 
namese émigrés led by Nguyen Hai 
Than. Life was hard for this small 
group. But with help from the 
Chinese Nationalist Government— 
which used the Vietnamese national- 
ists as a lever against French inter- 
ference in China’s southern province 
of Yunnan and in Shanghai—and 
with money he earned as a tailor, 
Nguyen managed to survive. 

It was with exultation that he and 
his friends saw the Japanese begin 
to menace Indo-China in 1940, after 
France fell to the Nazis. Japanese 
agents in Hong Kong promised that 
they would support a Vietnamese na- 
tionalist rising against the French. 
Nguyen was part of a Vietnamese 
“army” of about 2,000 men which 


were more 
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tried in 1940 to move into Vietnam 
from Kwangsi in South China, 
through the famous Porte de Chine. 
But they met heavy French opposi- 
tion and found that the Japanese 
had double-crossed them: A deal 
had been made between the Japanese 
Army and the Vichy French repre- 
in Indo-China, Admiral 
Decoux. Nguyen was not as wise as 
his comrades. He spoke his mind so 
loudly that the Japanese placed him 


sentative 


under arrest. 

Again Nguyen was exiled, this 
time to Cha Pa on the Vietnamese- 
Chinese border. In 1945, the Jap- 
anese finally overthrew the Vichy 
French, administration and set up an 
“independent” Vietnam under the 
young Annamese emperor Bao Dai. 
Nguyen was released and returned 
to Hanoi. 

The days between March and 
1945 were exciting. The 
that was 


August 
Japanese were defeated 
evident. The French were too weak 
to come back and take over their 
former colony. The United States, 
Britain and Russia had promised 
freedom to Asians. Everyone in 
Vietnam was confident that Roosevelt 
intended the Atlantic Charter to ex- 
tend to Indo-China. In August, the 
Within two 
weeks, the small band of guerrillas 


Japanese surrendered. 


which had fought the Japanese in 
the jungles and which were led by 
the Communist Nguyen Ai Quoc, or 
Ho Chi Minh as he came to be known 
later, arrived in Hanoi. 

Immediately, Ho and his wild- 
eyed little group declared the in- 
dependence of the “Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam.” Bao Dai, urged 
by some advisers (including the 
present Vietnamese Premier. Ngo 
Dinh Diem) to go to Saigon and 
turn himself over to the British as 
Vietnamese Chief of State, and told 
by others that he would be consid- 
ered a “collaborator,” chose still an- 
other alternative: He abdicated the 
throne and, under the pretext of act- 
ing as the Republic’s representative 
to the Chinese Nationalists, escaped 
into China. 
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It was a trying period for my 
friend Nguyen. As a leader of the 
anti-Communist nationalists, he was 
constantly dodging the Vietminh’s 
dreaded secret police. His brother-in- 
law, a newspaper editor, was shot 
down by a Communist assassin. 
Finally, in March 1946, the end 
came. The Vietminh signed an agree- 
ment with the returning French 
forces which at the same time elim- 
inated from the scene both the non- 
Communist nationalists and_ the 
Chinese Nationalist occupation army. 
Nationalist leaders protested the 
pact, then fled to China. 

Nguyen was not so lucky. He was 
arrested, this time by fellow Viet- 
namese, and held in Hanoi. It seemed 
that the firing squad was only min- 
utes away. But the days dragged on 
into weeks and the weeks into 
months. Why he was not shot he will 
never know. 

In December, after Ho Chi Minh 
had returned from conferences at 
Fontainebleau without achieving 
agreement with the French on what 
the earlier pact had meant, bitter 
fighting broke out between the French 
and the Communist-led nationalists. 
The Vietminh took hostages, French 
and Eurasian women and children, 
then fled down the Red River one 
night in late January 1947. 

In the confusion, Nguyen was left 
behind in his prison cell. Discour- 
aged and tired, he set about making 
some sort of life for himself in the 
ruins of Hanoi and Vietnam. A 
young cousin from his home village 
had fled to Hanoi in the wake of 
the Vietminh’s scorched-earth cam- 
paign against the French. Nguyen 
and the young girl set up a tailor 
shop in the ruins of the family house 
on the narrow Street of Silk, in the 
older part of the city. 

But peace still did not come for 
Nguyen. The French authorities im- 
mediately began to consolidate their 
administration. First on the Sireté’s 
program was a roundup of all “dan- 
gerous’ nationalists. Again Nguyen 
It took 
French 


was taken off to prison. 


months to convince the 


bureaucracy that he no longer was 
interested in politics, that he had 
suffered from the Communists and 
was not a Vietminh sympathizer, |p 
the end, he was released. 

That was six years ago. Now 
Nguyen manages to scrape together a 
living for himself, his wife and their 
two infants. What are his political 
convictions? He remains, like all 
Vietnamese, as bitter as ever toward 
the French. If the Communists take 
Hanoi, it will probably mean prison 
or, more likely, the firing squad for 
him. 

Yet, I was walking with him one 
day when he accidentally bumped 
into a French Army officer. Nguyen, 
despite the fact that he was with 
another white man, was cursed in 
typical colonialist fashion. Broken as 
he was, I saw his resentment rise, 
“Exploit us, imprison us, but why 
must they insult us? We are human 
beings the same as they, are we not?” 
he exclaimed later. 

What about Bao Dai and the “in- 
dependent” Vietnam the French have 
set up? 

“You know, Monsieur, how in- 
dependent we are. Bao Dai?” ani 
Nguyen shrugged his shoulders. “We 
are a simple people. We need a 
figurehead, and Bao Dai represens 
the thousands of years of our struggle 
against the Chinese and _ then the 
French. He is a pauvre type, cer 
tainly, but he is not the villain of the 
piece. Allow him to form a govert: 
ment representing all the anti-Com 
munists and we shall rally the greale! 
part of the Vietminh to us. They att 


not Communists—only the leaders. 
the 


and even they do not want 
Chinese Communists to come to Vie 
nam.” 

When I saw Nguyen three yea 
ago, in Hanoi, he was sadder that 
usual. The news had come that the 
Governor of the North had bet 
purged: he was considered 
friendly to the Americans. (He het 
since been reinstated.) But his pa 
ing words were: “We Vietname 
have courage. We shall meet ye" 
a peaceful, free Vietnam.” 
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By L. Hamorti 


REPORT ON FINLAND 


Caught in Soviet squeeze, the Finns cannot strengthen 


their economy or form a stable majority government 


STOCKHOLM 

T* Finns breathed easier when 

the last reparations shipment left 
Helsinki for the Soviet Union on 
September 9, 1952. Everyone hoped 
that, with this great burden lifted 
from the economy after seven long 
years, Finland’s living standards 
would at last approach those of the 
other three Scandinavian nations. 
Instead, symptoms of a severe eco- 
nomic crisis appeared. With the end 
of the Korean War, prices sagged on 
the world market. Among the com- 
modities affected were wood and 
paper, Finland’s most important—if 
not only—exports. Similar difficulties 
beset the iron-and-steel industry. In 
order to meet Russia’s demand for 
partial payment of reparations in the 
form of railroad rolling stock. the 
Finns had been forced to expand 
their heavy industry. Finnish produc- 
tion costs are too high to compete 
in the world market, however. and 
the end of reparations payments left 
iron-and-steel plants without orders. 
Finland soon had 80,000 
ployed, a catastrophic number in a 
nation of only 4 million. 
At this critical juncture, the Soviet 
Union came forward with a trade 
ofler which the Finns could not pos- 
sibly turn down. The resulting treaty 
made Russia Finland’s Number 1 
customer for the first time since that 
hation gained its independence. How- 
ever, Moscow paid in goods rather 
than foreign exchange, and _ the 
country’s foreign-exchange reserves 
dropped so alarmingly that purchases 
of Western books and newspapers 
had to be curtailed. 


t soon became clear to many 


unem- 
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Finns that continued commercial de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union would 
eventually tie Finland both economic- 
ally and politically to the Soviet 
bloc. The Soviet economic offensive, 
moreover, was accompanied by un- 
remitting psychological _ warfare. 
Since the war, the Russians have 
made a practice of diligently scanning 
the Finnish press for the faintest 
trace of anti-Soviet comment which 
could be denounced as a violation of 
the Peace Treaty provision on 
“friendly relations” between the two 
countries. 

In the spring of 1953, the Social 
Democrats and Liberals demanded 
that the Government take concrete 
measures to recapture the lost West- 
ern markets. Prime Minister Kek- 
konen, a member of the Agrarian 
party, replied with a so-called “crisis 
program” which aimed at lowering 
the cost price of wood and paper 
products by granting tax benefits to 
producers. The drop in tax revenues, 
however, forced the Government to 
reduce social assistance, family 
bonuses and unemployment benefits. 

This unleashed a storm of indigna- 
tion from the Social Democrats and 
Liberals. The Communists, interest- 
ingly enough, took no part in the bit- 
ter attacks on the Government. Prime 
Minister Kekkonen, who has always 
been a champion of “sincere friend- 
ship” with the Soviet Union, is one 
of the few Finnish non-Communists 
whom Moscow trusts. Moreover, the 
Communists have no objection to a 
slump in living standards; on the 
old party principle of “the worse, the 
better,” they hope in that way to cap- 
ture the masses, 


Thus, a unique situation prevailed 
for a time, with the votes of the 
Communist Deputies saving the anti- 
labor Kekkonen regime from being 
overthrown. Finally, however, the 
Government’s position became unten- 
able and it resigned in November 
1953. When it proved impossible to 
unite a majority of Parliament be- 
hind a successor, a minority govern- 
ment was formed under President 
Tuomioja of the Finnish National 
Bank, who was given the ticklish task 
of preparing the new national budget. 

Increased British purchases of 
Finnish wood and paper somewhat 
improved the country’s trade balance, 
and made further cuts in welfare ex- 
penditures unnecessary. But the basic 
economic and _ political crisis re- 
mained unsolved. There are still 
60,000 unemployed, and the conflicts 
between the two leading parties, the 
Social Democrats and Agrarians, 
have become even more acute, if pos- 
sible, since Kekkonen’s downfall. 

At last, the Tuomioja Government 
tried to break the impasse by calling 
for new elections. They were held in 
early March of this year—the first 
winter election in the history of 
this bleak northern land. The record 
turnout—more than 80 per cent of 
the eligible voters—showed the in- 
tensity of current political feeling in 


Finland. 


But the elections solved nothing, 
for the parties returned with virtually 
the same mandates as before. The 
Finnish Parliament now includes 51 
Social Democrats, 53 Agrarians, 43 
Communists (who go by the name 
of “People’s Democrats”), and 49 
assorted liberals and conservatives. 
None of the parties are willing to 
form a government with the Com- 
munists. At the same time, neither 
the Social Democrats nor the Agrar- 
ians alone can obtain a safe majority. 
A new minority government, headed 
by Ralf Térngren of the 
Swedish party, is now ruling. 

Finland’s national agony in the 
shadow of its mighty neighbor, which 
has already lasted for fifteen years, 
seems nowhere near its end. 


small 





Atlanta: Joseph R. Fiszman. Boston: Courtney R. Sheldon. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks, 


Minneapolis: Sam Romer. New Orleans: Stephen Ryan. Richmond: Lawrence King. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. San Francisco: Frank Mankiewier 


Massachusetts Senate Race Begins 


Boston 
a Senator Leverett Sal- 


tonstall, already campaigning for 
re-election against State Treasurer 
Foster Furcolo, has for years been 
collecting his votes from both sides 
of the party line. As a middle-of-the- 
road, internationalist, Eisenhower- 
type Republican, he has seldom ser- 
iously offended the independents or 
the liberals within his own party. As 
an aristocrat “with a South Boston 
face’—as former Mayor James 
Curley dubbed him—he is looked 
upon kindly by otherwise 
staunch Democrats. 

Foster Furcolo was a Congress- 
man from central Massachusetts be- 
fore 1952, when former Governor 
Dever appointed him State Treasurer 
in an effort to solidify Italo-Amer- 
ican support for the Irish-dominated 
Democratic party. His record in 
Congress was distinctly liberal and 
internationalist. Labor and New Deal 
factions supported him without hesi- 
tation. His demeanor was sufficiently 
conservative and his personality en- 
gaging. so that independents and 
regarded him 


some 


some 
highly. 

Before the opening of the cam- 
paign, it was generally agreed that 
both parties had made creditable 
selections at their June nominating 
conventions. But as Furcolo and 
Saltonstall begin to address them- 
selves to the voters, instead of to 
their own convention coteries, there 
is increased voter awareness that 


Republicans 


something is lacking. 
No one mentions McCarthyism. 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


Both candidates are apparently struck 
speechless on a subject which has 
engrossed millions across the coun- 
try. The reason for this lack of 
candor is the widespread assumption 
that either a pro- or an anti-Mc- 
Carthy stand by either would cause 
a wild crisscrossing of party lines. 
The feeling on McCarthy is intense 
in the Bay State, and candidates for 
public office show considerable fear 
of what McCarthyites will do if 
vexed. 

So far. supporters of both candi- 
dates act as if there is a gentlemen’s 
agreement not to call attention to 
any omissions by their adversary. 
Saltonstall goes placidly along with- 
out mentioning McCarthy’s challenge 
of Ejisenhower’s leadership, and 
Furcolo steps politely aside when 
anyone mentions McCarthy’s char- 
acterization of the Democrats as a 
“party of treason.” 

It is difficult to see why Salton- 
stall is unwilling to risk defeat in 
order to take a stand on the moral 
and constitutional issue of McCarthy- 
ism. If any man in public life could 
afford a stand on conscience, it is the 
well-to-do Saltonstall. He doesn’t 
need the job or its accompanying 
prestige. Some here have caustically 
asked whether the Senator is aware 
that he gives the impression of being 
interested in remaining in the public 
eye at the expense of his conscience. 

Mr. Furcolo is not escaping equally 
severe criticism. Everything in his 
political and personal record indi- 
cated that he would oppose Mc- 
Carthyism even if the tide swept him 


under. Yet, faced with pressure from 
ultra-conservative elements within his 
own party, he stood before the Amer. 
icans for Democratic Action conver. 
tion in Boston, invited there as a 
keynoter, and declared that ADA had 
lost the respect of the community 
and should disband lest it injure the 
Democratic party. 

In his speech to ADA, made weeks 
before his nomination. Furcolo did 
not mention ADA’s opposition to 
McCarthyism, but most observers fed 
that was the cause of the statement 
There are few other significant dit 
ferences between ADA and the official 
national leadership of the Demo 
cratic party. 

Saltonstall, by virtue of his proved 
vote-getting powers, is favored to 
win in November. Few are making 
forthright predictions, however, ii 
view of the weakness of his most re 
cent adversaries, as contrasted with 
Furcolo’s strength. Furcolo won his 
Congressional seat in a Republican 
held district and retained it in th 
succeeding election, before his it 
terim appointment as State Treasur 
er. He was subsequently eledel 
Treasurer despite Republican vie 
tories in the major state contests. 

There is little indication of whi! 
the voter is thinking about at ths 
juncture besides the  ever-prestt! 
McCarthy issue. A recession or s* 
ious threat of war could erase thi 
issue, but it will be hard to obliterst 
from many voters’ minds the uneé 
feeling that getting elected is 
main thing that concerns both Saltor- 
stall and Furcolo. 
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Texans Take Lead 


Among Democrats 


JOHNSON 


DALLAS 
or YEARS, Tom Connally of Texas 
FY Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and helped 
push through important resolutions, 
kgislation and treaties for Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. Now, another 
Texas Senator has taken the plunge 
into the foreign-affairs field and ap- 
pears to like it. Lyndon Johnson, Sen- 
ate Minority Leader, was author of 
the Guatemala resolution warning 
international Communism to stay out 
of the Western Hemisphere. The 
resolution, which passed the Senate 
with only one negative vote, put the 
Minority Leader in the pleasing posi- 
tion of being able to insist on bi- 
partisanship in foreign affairs under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
Johnson also backed Republican 
Senator William Knowland’s threat 
to withdraw U. S. support from the 
UN if Red China is admitted. 

Senator Johnson appears to be 
moving into the vacuum left by the 
passing of Senator Robert Taft, who, 
in turn, had sought to fill the gap in 
COP Senatorial leadership in for- 
tign affairs after the death of Arthur 
Vandenberg. According to Walter C. 
Hornaday, of the Washington Bu- 
tau of the Dallas Morning News, 
Lyndon Johnson believes “he can 
lake over direction of foreign policy 
in the Senate.” Hornaday reasons 
this Way: 

“It has long been apparent that a 
vacuum exists in the foreign-affairs 
field on Capitol Hill since the death 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft. 
Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
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By Bicknell Eubanks 


consin, head of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has shown no drive 
in that field. Senator H. Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey has tried to 
display GOP leadership there, but 
without great success. Senate Repub- 
lican leader William F. Knowland is 
a member of the Committee. His in- 
terest abroad is almost exclusively in 
the Far East, and besides he has his 
hands full trying to hold together a 
disunited party. The aging Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia is rank- 
ing Democrat on foreign relations, 
but seems more interested in his 
Finance Committee. 

“Taft took the lead in foreign re- 
lations for his party after the death 
of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
when no other Republican stepped 
up to fill the vacancy. Johnson is 
doing much the same for the Demo- 
crats.” 

Johnson faces little opposition 
down here in Texas for re-election. 
His only opponent in the Democratic 
primary is a little-known rancher 
from Beeville in South Texas. Repub- 
licans may put a candidate up against 
him, but it will matter little. 

As Minority Leader, Johnson is 
moving into a position where he 
could be a real possibility for the 
1956 Democratic ticket. Texas’s rapid 
population growth in the last decades 
has given it sixth place among the 
states in electoral votes. Currently, 
Johnson is performing the difficult 
feat of keeping the Humphrey-Leh- 
man and Byrd-Dixiecrat wings of the 
party together in the Senate. He has 
won praise from both wings. 


RAYBURN 


Johnson’s counterpart in the 
House, Minority Leader Sam Ray- 
burn, doesn’t have to worry about 
re-election either. Rayburn, inciden- 
tally, has been in Congress longer 
than anyone else; his tenure dates 
from March 4, 1913. He was the 
leading Democrat who supported the 
Stevenson candidacy in Texas in 
1952 when Governor Allan Shivers 
openly backed Eisenhower. 

Both Rayburn and Johnson are 
effective examples of Southern 
agrarianism. Their legislative records 
reflect the old Texas tradition of 
“fighting the interests.” While Ray- 
burn is best known for his tenure as 
Speaker of the House, he has an 
interesting legislative record. In the 
early days of the first Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, he was co-author with 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act, the basic 
utility-control bill, and also helped 
write the original Securities Ex- 
change Control bill and the so-called 
death-sentence feature of the Utility 
Holding Company Act. He also had 
a major hand in originating the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

In the major political campaign 
this year, a two-time statewide loser 
is trying to unseat Governor Allan 
Shivers, one of the strongest political 
figures in Texas history. His oppo- 
nent, Ralph Yarborough, an Austin 
attorney, lost to Shivers two years 
ago, and lost out in a race for Attor- 
ney General in 1938. This year’s 
contest may be closer than most of 
the Texas press indicates, but Shivers 
appears to be in no great danger. 
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Win the Uncommitted World 


By Chester Bowles 


DMUND BuRKE once advised his colleagues in Par- 

liament that “when bad men combine, the good must 
associate; else they will fall one by one, an unpitied 
sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” 

That the struggle which threatens us may be atomic 
and total renders it no less contemptible. It is all the 
more so: Its very contemptibility makes it a more tran- 
scendent disgrace, a more universal blasphemy. How 
shall good men associate to avert it? What alternatives 
are left for us to choose? 

Choice, after all, is the lifeblood of freedom. Why 
else, but for choice, were we placed on earth? Whether 
our choices are conscious or not, we cannot avoid them. 
Moreover, the world around us is mightily exercised 
about the choices we Americans make and refuse to 
make. Others have an excellent right to be concerned, 
because our current decisions must often dictate theirs 
as well. This gives us added pause for thought, for 
selecting the destiny of others is a delicate business— 
particularly when we are not at all sure how soundly we 
might have decided for ourselves alone. 

No one will deny that the choices we have to make 
on significapt matters have become increasingly un- 
comfortable. Reacting to this discomfort, we tend to 
retire into the unconscious choices of apathy and neglect. 
On those occasions when we deliberately exercise choice, 
the results have often been negative and disheartening. 

In the last eighteen months, our policy-makers have 
given us impossible alternatives, many of them so slogan- 
ized as to be empty of content. Our leaders have asked 
us to choose between preventive war and appeasement, 
“containment” and “liberation,” “massive retaliation” 
and “falling dominoes” in Southeast Asia, “give-away 
programs’ and a tariff-ridden “trade, not aid” proposal, 
a domestic economy “within our means” and “virtual 
bankruptcy.” Whether these alternatives are semantic 


16 


or substantial, in them can be seen the handiwork of 
extremists who thrive on posing false choices between 
bitter extremes. Have we no choices but those presented 
by the despairing? 

It is defeatist and intolerable to say that we have 
reached a point of no return where all decent choice is 
foreclosed. Men of good conscience cannot admit, even 
to one another, that they have reached that point until 
the day the bombs begin to fall. If we shrug our shoulder 
and default to uncertain leadership, none of us can evade 
individual, moral responsibility for a historic betrayal 
There are more hopeful alternatives to an H-bom) 
future, alternatives more in keeping with our traditions 
and our principles. 

Americans, fed on snappy slogans and largely on the 
lookout for cheap and simple solutions, may be disturbed 
to find that these alternatives are not new. All we have 
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» work with is variations on old and universal themes. 
The H-bombs have simply dramatized and sharpened in- 
) immediate focus some long-standing human dilemmas. 
ind the essential morality involved in these dilemmas is 
inescapable: 

¢ When our budget-cutters throttle Point Four, they 
profess to make an economic judgment, but it is a moral 
one as well. 

¢ When the emergency refugee program is cluttered 
w with administrators and regulations out of sympathy 
vith the spirit of the legislation, it is not just an admin- 
istrative matter, but a moral one, too. 

¢ When we discriminate against minority groups, we 
are not only exercising a prerogative that we can no 
lnger afford, but we are making a moral estimate of 
the inferiority of a fellow human being. 

¢ When local vigilantes become hysterical over the 
(\. they demonstrate not just a quirkish provincialism 
but a lack of moral balance. 

We must disengage ourselves from the pursuit of 
piques and phantoms that can never contribute to free- 
dom or safety, and instead devote our time and talents 
to making the long-postponed inroads on the human 
problems that matter. 

The H-bomb has arrived at a time when much of the 
world is seething with revolt against the status quo. This 
revolt takes many forms: nationalism and anti-colonial- 


Fim in Asia and Africa, intense frustration with the 


cold-war conflict in Europe, the struggle of the Negro 
against second-class citizenship in the United States, the 
fight for agrarian reform and industrialization in all 
underdeveloped areas. The Communists do not create 
these popular issues: they merely exploit them. 

The H-bomb has heightened our military insecurity in 


the context of this worldwide revolt, and the relation of 


the two problems should not be forgotten. Security itself 


| has meaning mostly for those who have something to 


preserve. The bombs are an awesome and speculative 
threat to all men on earth. Yet, there are a number of 
more immediate problems which for most of mankind 
areequally threatening and indeed may be equally deadly. 
We do ill to forget this. When our Government con- 
ditions our willingness to participate in a UN world- 
development authority on Russian agreement to a prob- 


| ably unobtainable disarmament program, we disappoint 
| the hopes of half the world. Our hypersensitivity to our 


mmediate military-security problem may itself seem 


| callous to our fellow human beings, who are so largely 


poor, so largely hungry, so largely sick, and so largely 
treated as inferior. 

Our recent fumbling on’ the Communist threat in 
Southeast Asia shows how ineffectual a single-minded 
military approach is likely to be. Within the first six 
months of 1954, the State Department has come full 
cele from the announcement of the new-look “massive 
retaliation” policy to the ill-timed statement that we 
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would not intervene in Indo-China “unless the whole 
nature” of Communist aggression in Asia is changed. 
What glee such confusion must create in Moscow and 
Peking! 

The nature of the present Communist aggression is 
precisely what frustrates us. It is exactly the kind of 
aggression that we have not yet been astute enough to 
meet. Promises to penalize “overt aggression” by mili- 
tary means are hardly adequate to deal with the more 
likely contingencies of internal popular turmoil, man- 
ipulated and eventually led by Communists. but with its 
roots deep in misery, oppression and poverty. 

Despite the urgency of the hour, there is obviously 
no basis for a permanent settlement with the Soviet bloc 
as long as the Kremlin commits itself to the goal of 
world revolution. This does not mean that we should 
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INDIAN SCHOOLHOUSE: MORE THAN MILITARY PROBLEM 


cease to propose plans for workable atomic control, en- 
forceable disarmament and a stronger UN. Such efforts 
are called for, both by the very remote chance that Soviet 
leaders may eventually moderate their announced ob- 
jectives, and by the necessity for repeated demonstra- 
tions to the world that our own aims are peaceful. We 
must never reject the opportunity to confer and negotiate, 
regardless of irritations and repeated failures. 

But I am increasingly convinced that the Uncommitted 
World deserves our main attention and our sustained 
efforts. Even the most partisan interpreters of Commu- 
nism’s victory in China should draw from this disaster 
one essential lesson: It is time for us to turn our united 
attention to the greater part of Asia which is still non- 
Communist, and to encourage the kind of developments 
there which will make further Communist victories im- 
possible. It is wiser and cheaper to help them succeed 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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H-BOMB cov: 


now in building healthy, strong democracies than to leap 
in later with giant, noisy, but ineffective restoratives when 
collapse or civil war is under way. 

So far, we have given the harried new governments of 
South Asia less than a third of what we gave to Chiang 
Kai-shek. Some have argued that greater assistance to 
Chiang would have turned the tide in China. It would 
be reassuring to have their support now for constructive 
policies in what remains of free Asia. 

We who have power want others to respect it. But 
who can respect power that is powerless to promote 
peace? Let us, at long last, stop our unbecoming flattery 
to the Pied Pipers of Moscow. Let us cut loose from the 
psychological grip that the Kremlin seems to have 
fastened upon us. Is it not obvious for all who have 
eyes to see that we must get on with the business of solv- 
ing the fundamental problems which are at the heart of 
the world’s sickness, regardless of what Russia says or 
does? 

Let us not forget that there are some important things 
that the Russians cannot do. Russia cannot veto a 
United Nations World Development Authority. Russia 
cannot veto the growth of successful UN agencies like 
the WHO, the FAO, UNESCO, the Children’s Fund, 
and the General Assembly itself. Russia cannot veto an 
atomic-energy pool agreed to by those nations which wish 
to cooperate without her. Russia cannot veto the peaceful 
use of atomic energy, nor the gift of an industrial atomic 
plant to India, as Justice Douglas recently proposed. 
Russia cannot veto enlightened leadership in Washington, 
or active good will in the hearts of the American people. 

America, once the hope of history, has lately been 
providing only slender fare for the minds and affections 
of the world’s two billion people. Ideas, not threats, will 
stir men’s souls. From some of our leaders, the world 
has seen a boisterous fluctuation from one untenable 
position to another. From others, it has alternately been 
bored and dismayed by what seems to be a calculated 
effort to reduce major policy statements to the lowest 
common denominator of domestic political abstraction. 
The world has been watching all of this, and has found 
us wanting. 

Why are we not saying the things Americans were 
born to say? Why did we, who dropped the first big 
bombs in Asia, return to practice our new ones there? 
Why do we leave it to the Indian Prime Minister to 
apologize publicly on behalf of mankind to the Japanese 
fishermen who were the innocent bystanders? Why did 
we leave it to Mr. Nehru again, at the recent Ceylon 
Conference, to paraphrase the words from our greatest 
Inaugural: “With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.’ Why are such words not on the lips of Lincoln’s 
countrymen at home and across the world? 

Even the bad men of Moscow have pitched their ap- 
peal to the poor and the disinherited. They have stolen 
our slogans and parodied our principles. It is a shabby 
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stunt on their part, but it may in the long run be pp, 
ductive of much good. We cannot ignore this apocalypii 
appeal, this false vision of a classless society, this holloy 
cry of brotherhood, this empty claim to offer a societ 
based on justice. ; 

We shall have no relief from this challenge, and y 
deserve none. We must expose the hypocrisy of th 
Communists the only convincing way we can: by ending 
our own. 

Maurice Maeterlinck warned us a generation ago tha 
at every crossway on the road that leads to the futur, 
each progressive spirit is opposed by a thousand ma 
appointed to guard the past. The least that the mos 
timid of us can do is not to add to this immense deaf 
weight that nature drags along. 

The least that the less timid of us can do is to go ow 
into this generation and stand for the essential truths ¢ 
our time—that man’s future on earth need not be ca 
celed; that we need not resign ourselves to catastrophe: 
that our political ingenuity still may rescue us from ruin; 
that our moral standards still are here; that some thing 
like war and injustice, may seem everlasting, but thi 
these things are everlastingly wrong, must be ever 
lastingly fought, and must some day be conquered. 


"WE MUST GET ON WITH THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 
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Ten years ago, a group of moderate German civilians 


ad Army leaders attempted to overthrow the Nazis 


The July 20 Plot 
Against Hitler 


By W. V. Eckardt 


HORTLY AFTER NOON on July 20, 

1944, a young Wehrmacht colo- 
nel briskly left Hitler’s staff meeting 
fo answer a prearranged phone call. 
When he heard the expected explo- 
sim, he left the secret headquarters 
in East Prussia, hopped a waiting 
plane for Berlin, and, together with 
his co-conspirators in the German 
War Office, issued orders to selected 
Amy leaders to break the grip of 
Nati tyranny and end World War II. 
A moderate civilian coalition stood 
ready to take over the German Gov- 
ernment. 

By the time the young colonel, 
Count Claus Schenk von Stauffen- 
berg, faced his executioners in the 
back yard of the War Office later that 
ening, a badly bruised Hitler was 
tating over the radio about the 
ailempt on his life. The explosion of 
Stauffenberg’s time-bomb, which he 
lad concealed in his briefcase and 
deposited two yards from Hitler’s 
feet, was dissipated in a flimsy wood- 
@ barracks, Had the Fuehrer’s war 
‘ouncil been held as planned in a 
concrete underground shelter, world 
“ents would have been different. 

Hitler blamed the plot on “an 
&iremely small clique of ambitious, 
mscrupulous and . . . criminally 
‘tupid officers.” For some months to 
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come, people in the Western democ- 
racies largely shared this view. Since 
the swastika was raised over Ger- 
many, we had been convincing our- 
selves that only Germany’s utter 
defeat could remove the threat of 
Nazism. We were in no mood to 
credit the German resistance with 
any significance. 

The men and women of July 20 
came from all walks of life. A former 
Mayor of Leipzig of moderately con- 
servative views, Friedrich Goerdeler. 
galvanized Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen, university _ professors, 
union leaders, diplomats and civil 
servants into action. 

A group of deeply religious young 
intellectuals, who met secretly on the 
Silesian estate of the lawyer Hell- 
muth von Moltke, supplied a pro- 
gram. It called for the dissolution of 
Prussia and a federalized Germany 
as a first step toward European 
union. 

A general, Ludwig Beck, an intel- 
lectual as much as a soldier, formed 
the center of the conspiracy. He in- 
sisted that the civilians take over as 
soon as the Army cleared the decks. 
The mysterious Admiral Wilhelm 
Canaris, Hitler’s chief of military 
intelligence, provided the group with 
his unique facilities and protection. 


The efforts of this group began 
many years before July 20, 1944. 
They ended with the torture and 
death of about 5,000 men and women 
and the arrest of thousands more. 

The men of July 20 were first 
ready to strike in the early fall of 
1938. They considered Hitler’s mad 
insistence on risking Armageddon 
for a slice of Czechoslovakia an ideal 
occasion to secure broad popular sup- 
port for a revolt. Their plan, worked 
out in detail and later related by Gen- 
eral Franz Halder at Nuremberg, was 
for the military to arrest Hitler the 
minute he issued marching orders. 

The coup d’état could succeed only 
if the British stood firm. Under cover 
of night on September 5, 1938, Erich 
Kordt, German chargé d'affaires in 
London, was let in at the back door 
of No. 10 Downing Street. He urged 
Lord Halifax that the West take an 
unqualified stand against Hitler’s 
plan to use force. The German 
Army, he said, would refuse to fight 
against Czechoslovakia. Even while 
the diplomats _ talked, 
Neville Chamberlain was packing for 
Bad Godesberg. 

The bomb which almost killed 
Hitler in 1944 was not exploded by 
a spontaneous uprising like last sum- 
mer’s revolt in East Germany. Hit- 
ler’s enemies soon realized that there 
was little hope for a people’s rebel- 
lion. In 1938, the trade-union leader 
Wilhelm Leuschner had attempted to 
organize a railroad strike, but found 
lethargy and the Gestapo too strong. 


however, 


While the spirit of freedom was 
never extinct among the German peo- 
ple (as witness the spontaneous stu- 
dent uprising in Munich in the 
spring of 1943), the issue was never 
as clear under Nazi rule as it was to 
East Berliners last summer. Hitler 
perversely flattered the national pride 
of his subjects; he provided employ- 
ment and good social conditions. It 
was easy for Germans to confuse 
fanaticism and patriotism and to 
accept the sacrifice of civil liberties 
for the sake of “national security.” 
Nor did our war propaganda to Ger- 
many help matters. 
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JULY 20 CONTINUED 


The only feasible way to end the 
police state, the German opposition 
concluded, was to play one of its four 
supporting pillars off against the 
others. Hitler’s edifice, like those of 
Mao Tse-tung and Malenkov, was 
built on the military, the state 
bureaucracy, the Party and the secret 
police. In totalitarian Germany, the 
story of the resistance was the story 
of a struggle for the soul of the 
Army. Most of the tradition-conscious 
German generals did not overly ad- 
mire their plebeian Fuehrer. Only a 
very few wanted to remove the dic- 
tator no matter what. A few more 
were willing to act once disaster was 
imminent. The majority stuck to the 
alibi that soldiers should never mix 
in politics. “The civilians elected this 
man,” they would say. “Let the civil- 
ians get rid of him.” 

There were three other attempts to 
before 1944. The 


Army planned io rise as marching 


remove Hitler 


orders against Poland were issued, 
but Hitler’s abrupt moves foiled this 
plan. Again, Hitler was to be seized 
during a visit to a command post 
just before the Nazi tide rolled West. 
but he suddenly canceled the trip. 
Fabian von Schlabrendorff, a young 
lawyer, smuggled a time-bomb into 
Hitler’s plane on March 13, 1943, 
but it mysteriously failed to go off. 

The Fuehrer’s luck, if luck it was, 
had held in the early stages of the 
war. Before each new military ad- 
venture, the anti-Nazi generals 
warned of dire consequences. By the 
time their armies were victoriously 
deployed from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Caucasus, they had lost confi- 
dence even in their military judg- 
ment. Only when the Russian victory 
at Stalingrad heralded disaster were 
some of them again disposed to listen 
to the conspirators. Now a number 
of top commanders at the Eastern 
Front willingly joined in the hectic 
scheming and plotting. There was to 
be a dramatic generals’ strike at the 
front. But, at the last moment, the 
generals lost heart. As Field Marshal 
Giinther von Kluge explained to the 
resistance leaders: “The German sol- 
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diers and the world would not under- 
stand.” 

About this time, in January 1943, 
the Allied leaders met at Casablanca. 
Roosevelt is reported to have first 
uttered the two historic words at a 
dinner; Churchill, later in the eve- 
ning, proposed them as a _ toast: 
“Unconditional surrender.” 

Albrecht von Kessel, who survived 
his resistance activity and is now 
with the German diplomatic mission 
in Washington, noted in his diary 
that the unconditional-surrender for- 


HITLER: SURVIVED MANY PLOTS 


mula “jeopardized and possibly de- 
stroyed” six years of work by the 
anti-Nazi opposition. At any rate, 
this recipe for total victory provided 
Goebbels with excellent propaganda 
ammunition. The German generals, 
understandably, vacillated even more. 

Again, the German opposition ap- 
pealed to the West for understand- 
ing. But the Allies availed themselves 
of these secret and dangerous rendez- 
vous primarily to extract intelligence 
information, not to negotiate. The 
intent of the resistance, of course. 
was to save their country, not betray 
it. 

The lack of Allied response to the 
pleas of the resistance was obviously 
in large part conditioned by public 
opinion at home. Perhaps, as some 
assert, we fell victim to our own 
propaganda. In the heat of war and 


its aftermath, “Nazi” and “Germa,” 
were often taken as synonymous, 

In addition, our war leaders ha 
the Soviets to consider. Secret anj 
separate negotiations with German 
would have given Moscow cause {; 
offense and an excuse to do the sane. 
While we made clear to the German; 
that they were all, Nazi or not, iy 
the same boat, the Soviets appealei 
to them through an impressive grow 
of captured German officers, brought 
together in the Free Germany Con. 
mittee. Voices which bore some of 
the most famous names in Germa 
and Prussian history told the Ger. 
mans over Radio Moscow: “The 
Soviet Union does not identify th 
German people with Hitler... . Ou 
new Germany will not take revenge 
on the seduced and misguided... 
Our aim is: a strong, powerful denv- 
cratic state . . . sovereign and inde 
pendent and free of control by othe 
nations.” 

The appeal was strong at the tine 
Yet, there is abundant evidence thi 
the core of the July 20 conspiracy 
had no notion of playing off one sit 
against the other. As the war ail 
the conspiracy approached their cl: 
max, a few of the conspirators trei 
to knock at Stalin’s door. They askel 
in despair, not out of love of hilt 
system. None of them, least of d 
Stauffenberg, a Bavarian Catholi. 
was a “national Bolshevist,” as som? 
would have it. Stauffenberg ardent) 
hoped for the liberation of Russia# 
well as Germany, and attempted ! 
organize anti-Soviet — volunter 
among Russian prisoners of wat. 

A few days before he died, Stat! 
fenberg sent a message to some 
his friends asking if the plot shou 
proceed now that the enterprt 
seemed to have lost much of its pol 
cal purpose. The answer was “Yé 
As one of the conspirators, Gentt 
Henning von Tresckow, put it: “The 
assassination must be attempted é 
any cost... . We must prove 10 th 
world that the men of the Germ 
resistance movement dared to te 
the decisive step. Compared with thi ] 
object, nothing matters.” 
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RED CLERICS VISIT U. S. 


the Hungarian churchmen invited to the World Council of Churches convention. 


are Communist Quislings who do not represent Protestants in their country 


ue WortD Council of Churches 
I: to hold its convention next 
nonth in Evanston, Illinois. Among 
those invited to participate are four 
Hungarian churchmen: Albert Be- 
weaky and Janos Péter, bishops of 
the Calvinist Church; Lajos Veto, a 
lutheran bishop; and Laszlo Papp, 
a(Calvinist minister and Dean of the 
budapest Theological Seminary. 
These four men do not represent 
Hungarian Protestantism. They are 
ninions of the Communist regime 
in Budapest, men who are willingly 
furthering the Kremlin’s overall de- 
sign for subjugating the churches of 


s Eastern Europe. They are coming to 


America to pursue four vital aims 
of Soviet policy: 

*To achieve unification of all 
Orthodox churches with the aid of 
the World Council of Churches—the 


Hungarian Protestant Church serv- 


lng, as Laszl6 Papp expressed it last 


February, as “the connecting link 
between East and West.” 

*To create the impression that 
iligious freedom exists in the Soviet 
orbit, 

* To utilize the World Council of 
Churches for Communist “peace” 
propaganda. 

* To prevent the establishment of 
an interdenominational front of 


Catholics, Protestants and Jews 


against Communism. 


In the past, the Hungarian Prot- 
lant churches have been standard- 


p bearers of freedom, and many 


Protestant preachers have died in 
defense of their faith. During World 


War II, Calvinist Bishop Laszlé 
nets 





BELA FABIAN, @ veteran of Nazi con- 


centrati . 
i "ration camps, is a former leader 


| the Hungarian Democratic party. 
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By Béla Fabian 


Ravasz, Lutheran Bishop Béla Kapi 
and Unitarian Bishop Miklos Jozan 
took a strong stand against Nazi in- 
humanity. Members of the Protestant 
youth organization, Soli Deo Gloria, 
risked their lives saving victims from 
Nazi execution squads. 

The postwar Communist regime 
quickly turned its efforts to breaking 
the resistance of the Protestants. 
Their first notable victim was Bishop 
Ravasz. After the Communists had 
threatened to throw him in jail, de- 
port his family and cut off the sala- 
ries of all Calvinist parochial-school 
teachers. Ravasz stepped down as 
bishop. His place was taken by Albert 
Bereczky, and the Calvinist Reformed 
Church became a Communist weapon 
against the other Hungarian churches. 

The leaders of the Lutheran 
Church proved even more of a prob- 
lem. Bishop Lajos Ordas and the 
Moderator of the Church, Albert 
Radvanszky, resisted every kind of 
pressure. Finally, the regime charged 
the two with black-marketeering and 
sent them to jail. A new leadership 
has been installed which dutifully fol- 
lows Communist orders. 

The Unitarian Church 
without a fight. 

The present leaders of Hungarian 
Protestantism have won no real fa- 
vors for their churches by cringing 
before the regime. The Protestant 
press is enslaved, religious schools 


submitted 


are closed or rigidly supervised, and 
the Communist party is drawing 
away the youth. Nevertheless, the 
bulk of Hungarian Protestants have 
refused to follow their leaders in 
submission to the Communists. The 
church services of Bishop Janos 
Péter in Debreczen, for example, 
have been boycotted. 


Reports from Hungary indicate 
that this same Janos Péter, who is 
soon to represent Hungarian Calvin- 
ists at the Evanston convention, is 
not only a member of the Commu- 
nist party but a secret-police agent. 
After the war, he served as private 
secretary to the Rev. Zoltan Tildy. a 
weakling whom the Communists later 
made President of the Hungarian 
“People’s Republic.” It is now clear 
that Péter was planted by the Com- 
munists to spy on Tildy and report 
on his activities. 

Since the Berlin and Geneva con- 
ferences, morale among the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain has sunk to 
an all-time low, and Communist 
propaganda is exploiting this despair. 
“Don’t count on aid from the Ameri- 
cans,” the Communists are warning. 
“They are interested only in saving 
their own skins. Before long, the 
mighty Soviet Union will rule the 
world. Isn’t it folly, then, to resist 
us?” 

By welcoming Communist Quis- 
lings to this country as the repre- 
sentatives of Hungarian Protestant- 
ism, the World Council of Churches 
is striking yet another blow at the 
spirit of resistance of the enslaved 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove that 

Nazis and Communists are broth- 

ers under the skin. Students and 

union members have found it 

invaluable. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Paris Awaits 


The 


Paris 
RENCH Prime Minister Mendeés- 
France’s somewhat melodramatic 
promise to obtain a cease-fire in 
Indo-China by July 20 or resign has 
created a feeling of tense expectancy 
in Paris and, to a lesser extent, in 
London. Everything seems in a state 
of suspense as the fateful deadline 
approaches. 

The Chamber of Deputies has sus- 
pended its so Mendeés- 
France will at least serve out his 
first month in office. There are no 
labor disturbances, as there were last 
summer. The Communists are giving 
the new Premier conditional support, 
though they will doubtless turn on 
him if he makes good his promise to 
reject a dishonorable peace settle- 
ment. The questions of EDC, of Ger- 
man sovereignty and rearmament, 
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sessions, 


properly recognized as urgent at the 
Eisenhower-Churchill meeting in 
Washington, are temporarily pushed 
into the background. 

It is a terrifying thought that the 
Soviet Government now exercises the 
power of life and death over every 
French cabinet. By dragging out the 
Geneva talks and refusing to agree 
to a cease-fire, Molotov “liquidated” 
the Laniel-Bidault Cabinet, which 
was pitifully weak but still com- 
mitted to a pro-American orientation. 
Mendés-France can scarcely survive 
a failure to bring home peace from 
Geneva; his position is worse than 
Chamberlain’s at Munich or Roose- 
velt’s and Churchill’s at Yalta. Will 
this circumstance affect his ideas of 
what is an “honorable settlement” 
and make him more amenable to 
Communist pressure at home? It is 


22 


Deadline 


too soon to pronounce judgment; but 
anti-Communists here are keeping 
their fingers crossed about Mendés- 
France, whose brain trust includes 
some well-known fellow-travelers and 
whose journalistic support is most 
vocal in neutralist organs like Le 
Monde. 

How much, if anything, can be 
saved from the sorry wreck of Indo- 
China remains to be seen. “Per- 
suasion,” wrote Gibbon (I am not 
certain of the exact words), “is the 
resource of the weak. And the weak 
can seldom persuade.” Geneva has 
been not only a Munich but a bloody 
Munich, with the French and British 
submitting to the ultimate humilia- 
tion: negotiation with an enemy who 
was constantly advancing. 

It is hard to know what to hope 
for when the July 20 deadline is up. 
Any agreement that may be reached 
will be strictly on the Munich-Yalta 
pattern and will involve the abandon- 
ment of millions of anti-Communist 
Vietnamese (notably the Catholics in 
the southern part of the Red River 
delta) to the merciless vengeance of 
Ho Chi Minh. Nor is it likely, in the 
long run, to save the rest of Indo- 
China, any more than Munich saved 
what was left of Czechoslovakia or 
Yalta saved what was left of Poland. 
Moreover, such an agreement will 
give a formidable lift to the appease- 
ment forces in Great Britain and 
France. A cry will go up that the 
Communists are pretty reasonable 
after all (if you only give them what 
they want), and there will be praise 
for the masterly statesmanship of 
Mr. Eden. 


In some respects, a breakdown of 


the negotiations would be preferable, 
This would awaken both Britain and 
America to the desperate seriousnes 
of the situation in Southeast Asia 
and to the need for emergency a. 
tion, even if it upsets some cherished 
illusions and budgetary plans. On the 
other hand, France might becom 
more impotent than ever, more in 
capable of taking action on EDC or 
any other problem. One’s first im. 
pression here is that the Chamber js 
split three ways on this vital issue, 
with the largest group (but nota 
majority) in favor of EDC, a strong 
minority opposed to any form of 
German rearmament, and a. third 
group (mostly Gaullists) willing to 
accept German rearmament, but not 
the submergence of the French Am 
in a European Defense Community, 

A very crowded two weeks in 
England, before coming to Paris, lef 
two dominant impressions: Firs, 
Britain has experienced a very sub 
stantial economic improvement dur 
ing the last eighteen months. Second, 
British foreign policy (although stil 
pretty sound in Europe) is suffering 
from a bad case of Micawberism, of 
hoping against hope that the Sovie 
and Chinese Communists will not be 
have as Communists have always be 
haved, that something pleasant wil 
turn up. Perhaps the best commer 
tary on the Labor-party political mis 
sion te China and the businessmen’ 
industrial mission to China is this 
citation accompanying a decoration 
which Queen Elizabeth conferred 
Fusilier Derek Kinne, a war prisonét 
in Korea: 

“For over two years, he received 
most cruel treatment under conti 
tions of extreme degradation. On se 
eral occasions, he was beaten seni 
less with belts and bayonets. Hs 
determination to resist his brutal 
captors was beyond praise and hi 
example was an inspiration to al 
ranks.” 

One might think such an ile 
would dampen the British desire " 
see the Chinese Communist Gove 
ment, with veto power, installed 
the United Nations. 
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Attlee’s Leadership 


THE TEST of leadership is the rebellious minority: 
When the beliefs and principles of a leader are threat- 
ened by a recalcitrant minority, does he fight to win, or 
does he sacrifice principle to maintain “unity”? Over the 
lst two years, we have seen one approach to this di- 
lemma in the Administration’s attitude toward Senator 
McCarthy. In England, we are now seeing more of the 
ame in Clement Attlee’s attitude toward the Bevanites. 
Not only has Mr. Attlee passed up numerous opportuni- 
ties to squelch this irresponsible minority, but he has 
gradually come to accept more and more of their views. 
The Attlee of 1954 talks a lot more like Tom Driberg or 
Barbara Castle than he does like the Attlee of 1950; the 
realistic international views developed by Labor Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin have been forgotten. 

The starkest evidence of Mr. Attlee’s transformation 
came in his speech to the House of Commons on July 15. 
It was this speech which Sir Winston Churchill called 
“one long whine” of criticism of America, and which a 
prominent Bevanite hailed by declaring: “That’s what we 
were saying two years ago.” What is most striking about 
this address is not so much its criticisms of Washington, 
but the evidence it offers that Mr. Attlee has departed 
very far indeed from historic concepts of democratic 
socialism. 

To be sure, Mr. Attlee has not gone as far astray as did 
the late Labor Leader George Lansbury when he praised 
Hitler. But Mr. Attlee’s discussion of Communism in 
China reveals a moral myopia that should be an affront 
to democratic socialists everywhere. In brief, his argu- 
ment is that the Mao regime is a “revolutionary govern- 
ment undoubtedly supported by the masses of the people” 
and comparable to revolutionary France and the revolu- 
tionary United States; Mr. Attlee says also that he is 
“not in a position to judge” whether the Peking Commu- 
nist regime is a “tool in the hands of Soviet Russia.” 

The facts, which Mr. Attlee himself recognized only a 
few years ago, are that the Mao regime has maintained 
itslf by a mass terror which has claimed the lives of mil- 
lions; that it is constantly engaged not only in purges 
and brain-washing but in guerrilla campaigns; that it was 
organized, directed, aided to power and supported in its 
aggressions by the Kremlin; and that its citizens, whether 
vilians or Army draftees, take every opportunity to 
desert it. Can one imagine French revolutionary soldiers 
choosing en masse never to return to France and instead 
lo fight for monarchy? Hardly; yet, we all know how 
thousands of Germans and Italians did desert their feudal 
Princes to serve the revolutionary French. By this or any 
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test, Chinese Communism is a counter-revolutionary, 
reactionary movement which has more in common with 
both Nazism and the tyranny of the Mongols than it 
does with the socialism of Mr. Attlee. As for Mr. Attlee’s 
distaste for Chiang Kai-shek, it should be noted that he 
had far less taste for the Poland of Colonel Beck and 
Smigly-Rydz in 1939, but he supported its defense 
against the onslaught of Hitlerism. How different, basic- 
ally, is this from what Mr. Attlee calls “the intervention 
of the U.S.A. in Formosa”? And how different, too, is 
what Mr. Attlee regards as America’s “act of aggression” 
in Guatemala from Britain’s action to halt Communism 
in Guiana? 

Undoubtedly this sort of talk helps preserve “unity” 
in the Labor party, keeps Aneurin Bevan out of the party 
leadership and thus improves the party’s electoral 
chances. But at what a price, Mr. Attlee, at what a price! 


Test on McCarthy 


On JuLy 30, the United States Senate will be afforded 
an excellent opportunity to pass on the conduct of Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy. The resolution offered by 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders has been revised to make it 
one of condemnation, rather than an attempt to strip 
McCarthy of his committee chairmanship; this effectively 
removes the issue of Senatorial prerogatives which threat- 
ened to complicate the debate. Senator Flanders also 
postponed bringing up his resolution for ten days, thereby 
permitting the GOP Senate leaders to go ahead full-steam 
with the Eisenhower program. By July 30, therefore, the 
issue will be clear-cut: Will the Senate tell the American 
people and the world it condemns McCarthy’s behavior. 
or will it publicly approve it? A substantial portion of 
America’s international standing is at stake in the answer. 

The excellent series on McCarthy by Frederick Wolt- 
man in the Scripps-Howard newspapers made it clear 
that McCarthyism, like Communism, is a phenomenon 
which has little to do with the issues between liberals and 
conservatives or between Democrats and Republicans. 
Not only has McCarthy imperiled our fight against Com- 
munism, but he has repeatedly attacked the very founda- 
tions of our free constitutional system. The fact that some 
of his opponents have at various times also behaved 
discreditably is no excuse for him, any more than 
the “anti-Communism” of Hitler was an excuse for the 
Communists. The Flanders resolution is a measure of the 
integrity of every one of our Senators. The time has come 
for each and every Senator to stand and be counted on 
the reckless demagoguery which has been poisoning our 
national life. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Literature and Life 


Y MOTHER, with the faith and 
cultural ambition characteris- 


tic of an immigrant, named me. in 


honor of the author of the Areopagi- 


tica, and fate ever since has conspired 
to make me a defender of the frée- 
dom of the written word. Note that 


I say written word, The spoken werd 
is too intimately connected with life. 


in my opinion, to attract me to its 
defense. Freedom of speech is an ex- 
cellent thing and is guaranteed by 
the American Constitution, but it 
must have other defenders than my- 
self. 

Of course. all 
spoken or written, may be differen- 
tiated from something which is much 
more real. That something we call 
action. If 
threatening note, or even tells you 
point-blank that he is going to kill 
you, that is obviously not the same 
thing as if he actually did it. But it 
seems equally obvious that you are 


words, whether 


someone writes you a 


in much greater danger if the threat 
is spoken to your face than if it is 
The well-known ex- 
pression: “Oh that my enemy had 


written down. 


written a book!” might be taken to 
mean, in addition to the obvious in- 
terpretation (namely, that we wish 
our opponent had laid open his 
weaknesses to our counterattack) : 
“Oh that my enemy had written a 
book instead!” Instead, that is, of 
going into action directly. For be- 
tween the written word and the deed 
“falls the snadow.” And it is a much 
more palpable shadow that falls be- 
tween the written word and the acts 
of life than between the spoken word 
and the same acts. 


The spoken word trembles on the 
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very edge of life: itself. It is life at 


only one remove. The written *word,- 


however, is life at two ‘removes. It 
requires the.kind of effort on the part 
of reader and writer which is a form 
of insurance against immediate vio- 


lence. When a man is in 4 fit of pas- ° 


sion, we caution him to “count ten” 
before he. does anything rash. To 
take the trosible of writing is to 
‘count ten mainy times.over. Only the 
mest frenzied will not have had time 
to cool off during such-an, interval. 
Therefore, the most extraordinary 
vagaries may legitimately be permit- 
ted on paper, which would be toler- 
ated in no other form. Anti-Sem- 
itism, Communism, indecency—to 
reduce a thought or impulse to print 
is to reduce it indeed. It becomes a 
question of another world entirely. I 
find that a rhyme still survives in 
childish lore today which I remember 
from my own childhood: “Sticks and 
stones may break my bones, but 
names can never hurt me.” Puffs of 
sound are not blows of the fist, nor 
are inky shapes the same as tracks of 
blood. The separation of literature 
from life exists for everybody, I 
think, but it appears in a marked 
degree for 
especially marked in me, for ex- 


some people. It is 
ample—that is why I have always in- 
terested myself so deeply in the sub- 
ject. 

Let me give a few concrete ex- 
amples. Nothing disgusts me in ac- 
tuality more than the results of the 
bodily functions—excrement, sweat, 
etc. These waste products turn my 
stomach; the sight or smell or even 
the too-vivid thought of them has 
the power of making me nauseous 
when they present themselves to me 
as a part of life. In literature, on 
the other hand, few things delight 
me more. The more Rabelaisian, the 


By Milton Hindus 


better I like it. The scatological pas. 
sages in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travel 
may perhaps not delight every reader 
equally—they. dre often bowdlerized 
completely—but they delight me, 
Here is a passage describing’ the Ex. 
perimental Academy on the Flying 
Island of Laputa: one 


“Another professor showed me @) 


large paper of instructions for dis 
covering plots and conspiracies 
against the government. He advised 
great statesmen to examine into the 
diet of all suspected persons; their 
times of eating; upon which side 
they lay in bed; with which hand 
they wiped their posteriors; to take 
a strict view of their excrements, 
and, from the colour, the odour, the 
taste, the consistence, the crudenes 
or maturity of digestion, form 3 
judgment of their thoughts and de 
signs. Because men are never so str 
ious, thoughtful and intent, as when 
they are at stool, which he found by 
frequent experiment; for in_ such 
conjunctures, when he used merel 
as a trial to consider which was the 
best way of murdering the king. his 
ordure would have a_ tincture of 
green, but quite different when he 
thought only of raising an insurret: 
tion or burning the metropolis.” 

It must not be thought, from the 
frequency of such passages in his 
work, that Swift’s reactions to the 
phenomena listed here in such loving 
detail were less violent than the reat 
er’s. But that may be precisely the 
reason he found it so pleasurable te 
write about the subject. Literature 
if it is not “the contrary of reality” 
(as someone has put it), is certainl 
only obliquely related to reality. 

Let me give another example from 
the poetry of Whitman. A very fine 
line in Song of Myself is the one ™ 
which the poet speaks of “the odor 
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| attention as a teacher 


af these armpits” as “aroma finer 
ihan prayer.” These words, I assume 
fom everything I know of Whitman 
ad from the context of the poem, 
were not intended as an insult to re- 
ligion, nor were they calculated to 
call up in our minds the scent of un- 
jearm perspiration. If either of 
these assumptions had been true, I 
could not have liked the line as much 
x1 do. I take it to be the impas- 
joned expression of a lover of the 
human body and all its manifesta- 
ions, a lover so passionate that his 
vision transforms the basest physical 
fits into spiritual 
Prayer is fine, the soul is all very 
well. faith is of an unparalleled 


significances. 


sreatness—he seems to be saying to 
me here as everywhere in his work— 
but the physical attributes of human- 
ity, which the Puritans had repressed 
appreciation of for so long, are not 
to be despised either. That is the in- 
uermost spirit of the line as it comes 
through to me—not in conflict with 
its letter but going "way beyond it. 

A fact that has forced itself on my 
is that the 


distance which separates literature 


from life is apparently not the same 
for all readers. In some (those stu- 


| dents whom I suspect of having the 
| least specific sensitivity for litera- 


ture), there is an actual confusion 
of the two things. so that whatever 
pleases them in reality pleases them 
in literature, and so on. These are 
the unanalytical freshmen who are 
%” outraged by Swift’s Modest Pro- 
posal to use the flesh of the children 
of the poor in Ireland as a tasty 
morsel for the tables of the rich. No 
we talking of satire to them. That 
seems an evasion and rationalization 


| of the most sadistic cruelty, for they 


can already behold in their mind’s 


eve the poor innocents being slaugh- 


} tered in exactly the manner which 


Swift facetiously suggests. 
On the other hand, the distance 


: between literature and life for some 


other people may be entirely too 


} large. All professional writers are 
| Mone to this abuse. I need not cite 


th , 
€ art-for-art’s-sake movement in 


uly 26, 1954 


this connection; that would be en- 
tirely too easy. But consider that 
Whitman (who seems in the least 
danger of being accused of under- 
estimating the importance of reality) 
once referred to his Leaves of Grass 
as “a language experiment.” It is 
not life straight, you see (in spite of 
all his assurances that “who touches 
this book, touches a man’’), but life 
refracted though the medium of 
words—which makes all the differ- 
ence. 

As a Jew living in a generation 
which has witnessed the extinction 
of a third of my people in circum- 
stances of cruelty which put Swift’s 
Modest Proposal in the shade, I am 
hardly in a mood for trifling on the 
subject of anti-Semitism; yet. I must 
recognize in fairness that it was a 
sentiment similar to Whitman’s 
which prompted the French writer 
Céline to describe his anti-Semitic 
pamphlet Bagatelles pour un Mas- 
sacre as “an exercise.” Carried to 
this extreme, the separation of lit- 
erature from life ends in complete 
divorce and perversion. Such per- 
version has been especially attractive. 
it seems, to some of our modern 
writers, of whom the enormously 
gifted Ezra Pound is an excellent 
example. When he refers in one of 
the Cantos to Russians killed in 
battle as “fresh meat on the Steppes.” 
we may sympathize with the indigna- 
tion of Peter Viereck; but Pound 
probably had no notion that he was 
dealing with any reality other than 
words, and it is not as if he had gone 
out personally and killed them all. 

Literature is literature is not life 


—as Gertrude Stein (for whom the 
divorce between the two became nv- 
torious) might have said. Nothing 
is intolerable so long as it is confined 
to the printed page. Literature might 
even be considered a sort of safety 
valve for feelings which, without its 
release, might build up to an inten- 
sity which spilled over into some- 
thing much more serious. Recently, 
after I had published a reasonably 
easygoing review of Céline’s newly 
translated novel Guignol’s Band in 
the New York Times, an answer ap- 
peared in the Yiddish-language paper 
the Day which invited me to ex- 
plain my motivations in writing the 
article. This is a chapter of my reply 
—one more chapter added to those 
found in my writings of the past 
dozen years and especially in my 
book The Crippled Giant. 

Pound, in an early poem, fore- 
told his own “final exclusion from 
the world of letters.” I wish to pro- 
test against the injustice of this or 
even its feasibility. He may be ex- 
cluded from society (in fact he is 
locked up in a lunatic asylum at this 
very moment, and the alternative 
after the war was execution as a 
traitor), but his admittance into the 
field of literature, whether we like it 
or not, has been assured by his God- 
given talent. The late Alexander 
Alekhine, chess champion of the 
world, did not lose any of his talent 
for the game when he embraced the 
doctrines of the Nazis. Nor did the 
novelist Knut Hamsun when he did 
likewise. On the other side there is 
Theodore Dreiser, who did not cease 
being one of the most gifted Amer- 
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ican novelists when he took out a 
Communist-party card. And I need 
hardly mention Picasso or Sartre or 
Rivera. The facts may be hard to live 
with, but we’d damn well better learn 
to live with them, for to live without 
them may be to cut ourselves off 
from appreciation of a good portion 
of the contemporary genius of man- 
kind. 

This does not mean that I would 
defend 
and thoughtlessly. The great poet 
after whom I have been named fol- 
lowed in the tradition of his master 


everything indiscriminately 


Plato when he distinguished between 


what he called “liberty” and 
“license.” The line between the two. 
I suggest. corresponds to the differ- 
ence that exists between literature 
and life. What may be justified lib- 
erty in one field may be rejected as 
unbridled licentiousness when carried 
across the line into the realm of 
reality. 

The writings of Sigmund Freud 
are far from having the force of 
Scripture for me which they seem to 
have for some others, but I find a 
passage (Collected Papers, Vol. IV. 
Chapter 3) which throws light on 
the problem: “In literature, indeed. 
even the great criminal and the hu- 
morist compel our interest by the 
with 
which they manage to keep at arm’s 


narcissistic self-importance 
length everything that would dimin- 
ish the importance of their egos. It 
is as if we envied them their power 
of retaining a blissful state of mind 
—an unassailable _ libido-position 
which we ourselves have since aban- 
doned.” 

Literature seems to be something 
of an ultimate form of democracy in 
which alone the saint, like Augustine, 
and the sinner, like Francois Villon. 
may meet on absolutely equal terms 
with no questions asked except about 
talent. Auden wrote a good quatrain 
on this theme occasioned by the 
death of the poet Yeats: 

“Time that is intolerant 

Oj the brave and innocent 
Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives.” 


The Enigmatic Miss Bronte 


Emily Bronté: Her Life and Work. 


By Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford. 


British Book Centre. 271 pp. $4.00. 


Ir 1s the purpose and, in large 
measure, the achievement of this 
scholarly study to look behind the 
superwoman legend that obscures 
Emily Bronté’s character, reconstruct 
her inner development, and evaluate 
her work in its own right and not as 
biography. To the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, this is the first such approach 
to an understanding of the York- 
shire parson’s enigmatic daughter. 

Throughout the thirty years of her 
life. the passionate lonely genius who 
was Emily Bronté displayed phenome- 
nal singleness of purpose. All the 
Bronté “established,” as 
they called it, the now famous day- 
dream epics. forerunners of the Gon- 
dal cycle that dominated much of 
Emily’s poetry. Alone of the child 
romancers, Emily steeped her chron- 


children 


icles in the undiluted primitive spirit 
of the Haworth region. 

It was on a purely creative level 
that the most introverted of the 
Brontés dedicated herself to the voca- 
tion of writing. Her brother and sis- 
ters submitted their work to publish- 
ers. but Emily made no effort to win 
public recognition. She strove for 
the perfection, not the publication, of 
her poems. A stern self-disciplinarian. 
she turned her back on anything that 
might corrupt “originality of thought 
and expression.” She refused to have 
French masterpieces read to her, re- 
fused to go to London with her sis- 
ters to enjoy acclaim as a poet. A 
born celibate, she never fell in love. 
She turned dying into a_ perverse 
form of martyrdom. 

Inasmuch as their analysis of 
Emily’s character is pretty much ad- 
dressed to the Bronté specialist, the 
authors presuppose familiarity with 
Haworth parsonage, the 
family history and their Spartan way 
of life. Likewise, in interpreting 


Brontés’ 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Emily’s work they take it for granted 
that the reader is at home with the 
poems as well as Wuthering Heights, 
Their original contribution 
Bronté criticism is to view Emilys 
genius in its relation to English and 
European literature. _ Traditional 
critics, by and large, have judged her 
work against the inbred provincial. 
ism of the Haworth home circle, 
making it little more than an exter 
sion of biography. 

In assessing the poetry, the authors 
endeavor to discount the Gondal mebo- 
drama and its Byronic background. 
As they see her, Emily is more a 
metaphysical than a mystical poet: 
“The metaphysical lyric achieved in 
her its most important development 
since Shelley.” Of her six major 
poems, the greatest is “No Coward 
Soul Is Mine,” a noble, if somewhat 
paradoxical, profession of faith in im- 
mortality. As for Wuthering Heights, 
without Emily’s lyricism and reserve 
it would have been just another 
Gothic novel. It is “a tale written a- 
cording to a mystic’s conception of 
the universe.” Its affinities are with 
the Romantic poets. 

Regardless of the validity of their 
conclusions, Mrs. Spark and Mr. 
Stanford have broken a serviceable 
path through the tangle of Bronteéana 
The reviewer would like to see this 
courageous team of pioneers opét 
up another avenue of Bronté 1 
search. There is the look of the Cel 
about the Brontés, with their other 
worldliness and their communion 
with the invisible forces of York 
shire moor and sky. Their mother 
was Cornish. Is there a Celtic stram 
to be traced there? In any case, ! 
might prove rewarding to look int 
the racial antecedents of the Bronlé 
father, born Patrick Brunty af 
County Down. 
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slate “elections” in the fall of 1946. 
In spite of strong American pressure, 
Rhee steadfastly refused to enter a 
coalition government with the Com- 
munists. General Hodge told the 
author in 1946: “Syngman Rhee is 
so much the greatest Korean states- 
man that he may be the only one, 


nte 


The Rhee Story 


Reviewed by Robert Donlevin 
Associate Editor, “Pageant”; former 
INS correspondent in Paris 


; Wolfe Syngman Rhee. 
y Robert T. Oliver. 


Dodd, Mead. 380 pp. $5.00. 


r granted (| THE MIGHT of American arms has was the inability of our policy- jut because of his persistent attacks 
with the MM iyice rescued Syngman Rhee from makers to see beyond the ends of upon Russia he never can have a 
Heights, WM ie fate of death in exile. But it was their noses. Not only did they refuse — yart in any government which the 
tion to MAmerican statesmanship, or lack recognition of his government, but — [jnited States may sponsor in Korea.” 


they also rejected his suggestion that Rhee wanted a united Korea, but 


~ Emily's 
lish and 
aditional 
dged her 


‘OVincial- 


iereof, which twice helped make 
recourse to arms inevitable by put- 
ting Korea on the imperialist chop- 
jing block. Robert Oliver’s biography 
of the wise, tough little Oriental 
e circle, 
in exten: 


vhose life and career prove that 
fast and West can meet, though de- 
nocracy and totalitarianism cannot, 
> authors 
Jal melo. 
<ground, 
more a 


nakes one wonder if our statesmen 
ae not setting up a third conflict. 

In 1905, Korea’s fate as a Jap- 
anese protectorate was sealed with 
al poet: 
ieved in 


American support in the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. All of Rhee’s subse- 
quent attempts to gain U.S. recog- 
tition for his government-in-exile 
failed. As late as December 18, 


11, when three Japanese armies 


lopment 
¢ major 
Coward 
ymewhat 
h in im- 


were converging on Manila, Senator 
Heights, 


Guy M. Gillette (D.-lowa) informed 
reserve # Rhee of the reasons for the State De- 
another partment’s 
itten ac: HP would 
ation of 


position: It 
which 
might find expression in abuse or 
misuse of Americans still resident in 
the Japanese Empire.” 

Two weeks later, a State Depart- 
nent official described as a “direct 
representative of Secretary Hull in 
discussing many Far Eastern ques- 
tions” gave Rhee what was no doubt 


negative 


“arouse resentment 


re with 


of their 
id Mr. 
viceable 
ntéana. 
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s ics considered a more plausible reason: 

nte 1 HF The Kremlin might take offense. It 

he Cet HF would be premature to raise any po- 

other litical questions concerning Korea, 

re he explained, because the Soviet 
ork: 


Union could not enter into such dis- 
‘ussions, not yet being at war with 


- strain . 
stra Jépan, The official’s name? Alger 
ase, It Iss, 


mother 


k - ntahly the most difficult thing 
i: { ms Rhee to comprehend in the 
ty ited States, where he spent many 


years studying and earned his PhD, 


Leade! 
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the Allies equip an already formed 
army of 30,000 Koreans in Free 


China for use against the Japanese. 


Dr. Stanley Hightower, chief of 


the State Department’s Office of Far 


Eastern Affairs, told Rhee that the 
Department felt he was totally un- 
Yet, when he 


known inside Korea. 
returned after the war, after many 


humiliating delays, he was wildly 


acclaimed by his people and offered 
the leadership of every political party 
in the country, including the Com- 
munist party! 


Rhee’s troubles continued under 
the occupation regime of Lieutenant- 


General John R. Hodge, who was a 


brilliant soldier but no statesman. 
On the day the Americans arrived, 
Japanese police, supposedly keeping 
order, fired on a crowd of 500 
Koreans who had gathered on the 
docks at Korean 
flags and bearing gifts and flowers 


Inchon waving 


for General Hodge and his staff. Five 


Koreans were killed and nine wound- 
ed. Instead of being punished, the 
policemen were commended _ by 
Hodge, and Korean welcomers were 
elbowed aside while Japanese of- 
ficials took over the role of official 
hosts. The American general com- 
pounded the follies of that un- 
fortunate day by announcing that, 
for the time being, all Japanese of- 
ficials would be retained in office un- 
til a military government could be 
established. 

Meanwhile, in the North, the well- 
organized Communists were making 
hay. They had moved in with a 
ready-made government, quickly 
formed an army, and held single- 


































he decided that half a country with 
its freedom was better than a whole 
one enslaved. The Republic of Korea 
was set up in 1948. At first, Rhee 
was elected by the Legislature, but in 
1951 popular elections were held in 
which he received 5,238,769 votes 
out of a total 7,033,633 cast. It 
would be foolish to contend that 
democratic processes in Korea are as 
highly developed as in the West, but 
the worst the United Nations Com- 
mission could say about the 1951 
elections was to comment on “the 
short time between the date when 
nominations closed [July 26] and 
polling day [August 5]... . There 
undoubtedly was some [police] in- 
terference, but it didn’t make any 
significant difference as far as the 
choice of the President was con: 
cerned.” 

Rhee pleaded consistently for arms 
to build up a South Korean defense 
force capable of taking over when 
the U.S. forces pulled out. This he 
was just as consistently denied. 
When he asked for tanks for his 
constabulary units, General William 
Roberts told him sharply: “There is 
not a tank in all of Asia.” (He should 
have added: “south of the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel.”) Rhee’s suggestion 
of a Pacific Pact in 1949 was labeled 
“premature” by Dean 
When Acheson told the National 
Press Club on January 12, 1950 that 
Korea lay outside America’s defense 
perimeter, Rhee pleaded for a re- 
vision of the perimeter. None came 
until 24 hours after the Communist 
attack, when President Truman de- 
cided to intervene. 


Acheson. 
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There have been many fine hours 
in Syngman Rhee’s life, but surely 
the finest was when he decided to 
fight the Communist invasion a full 
24 hours before he had any inkling 
aid. He knew the 


strength of the Communist armies. 


of American 


He knew the weakness of his own 
dispersed units. He knew that the 
U.S. had written him off, and he re- 
called the tragic fate of Poland 


in 1939. Yet, Rhee chose to resist. 

American intervention, plus the 
material and moral support of the 
UN, kept South Korea free at a 
frightful cost. But the Korean prob- 
lem remained. Once again, Rhee 
watched the U.S. adopt the policy of 
not giving offense—this time toward 
Communist China, just as earlier 
toward Japan and the USSR. With 
victory in their grasp and the Chinese 


armies defeated, the UN foros 
halted in their tracks in 195] anj 
let the Communists regroup anj 
build up their forces. 

Watching the Indo-China sto, 
move toward its tragic climax, it ‘. 
difficult to disagree with the brillian 
editor of Paris-Match, France's big. 
gest-circulation magazine, that the 
truce in Korea will go down in his 


tory as the Munich of World War Il] 





Eddy Gilmore and the Russians 


Me and My Russian Wife. 
By Eddy Gilmore. 
Doubleday. 313 pp. $3.75. 


THAT very fine reporter, Eddy 
Gilmore, has written a very fine book 
about Russia. It is wise, candid, in- 
formative and exceedingly funny. 
Mr. Gilmore has done something for 
which we Russiens should be etern- 
ally grateful: He has written a funny 
book 


poking fun at the Russians. 


about Russia without once 

Eddy disclaims being an expert on 
Russia. “A Russian expert,” he says, 
in the 
Soviet Union less than two weeks or 


“is someone who has been 


more than twenty years.” That is 
false modesty. He understands the 
both the 
people whom he loves and the regime 
he does not. He 
preach; neither does he pontificate. 
He merely tells his story, that of 


Soviet Union very well, 


which does not 


twelve years in the Soviet Union— 
and what a story it is! 

I often wonder why we have cor- 
respondents in Moscow altogether. 
They can’t write what they want; 
they can’t see whom they want; they 
can’t go where they want. Their dis- 
patches all sound alike after passing 
through the rigid censorship. So 
why bother? Eddy Gilmore has given 
me the answer: It is worth it to have 
a reporter like him come back with 
a book like this. 

Mr. Gilmore went to Russia during 
the war: he stayed there, with a 
couple of brief interruptions, through 
the terrible years of the struggle 
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against the Nazis and of the cold 
war which followed. He fell in love 
with a Russian girl, but it took the 
interference of no less a personage 
than Wendell Willkie to get the dic- 
tator’s sanction for their marriage. 
And it took the interference of sev- 
eral other exalted people to secure 
for Tamara the simple human right 
of following her husband to his na- 
tive land. 

Mr. Gilmore observed a great deal 
during his twelve years in the Soviet 
Union. He was still comparatively 
green when he recognized the first 
Soviet Big Lie. It was at the front, in 
Mozhaisk. “Over a hundred thousand 
German invaders were destroyed 
here,” a Red Army spokesman in- 
formed the correspondents. One of 
the newsmen asked where the bodies 
were. Buried, was the reply. “We 
would like to see the graves,” said 
Walter Kerr of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Impossible; there was a 
heavy snow and all the graves were 
covered, “In that case, we’d like to 
see the snow-covered graves.” Again 
impossible; it seemed there were no 
roads. 

Wherever the correspondents went, 
they were, of course, followed by the 
ubiquitous agents of the secret police. 
Foreign correspondents 
drive their 
they had to hire a Soviet chauffeur 
who was actually a police agent, and 


were not 


allowed to own cars; 


pay him good money for the priv: 
lege of being spied on. 

The threat of the secret police is 
relentless and everpresent. There ate 
not many in the USSR who are no 
afraid of it. Everything in the Sovie 
Union, observes Mr. Gilmore, is dea 
except human life. 

There was the incident with Ger- 
eral Yeremenko, a fine soldier and: 
good fellow. He had accepted an it: 
vitation to spend a couple of hour 
with some foreign correspondents 
But, of Beria’s chaps 
appeared on the scene, he quickly 
and shamefacedly turned the invite 
tion down. There was also the mett 
ing with another victim of the Stalir- 
Beria setup: former Ambassador to 
the U.S. Troyanovsky, demoted ! 
the role of an obscure hack-writer for 
a small provincial newspaper. 

Eddy Gilmore gives you a numbtt 
of excellent thumb-nail characteriz 
tions of Soviet big shots. I love 
what he said about Vishinsky, wh 
“simply sings for supper, dinner all 
luncheon, and he works like hell de 
ing it.” ; 

Molodets, Gospodin Gilmore. You 
ought to be awarded the Stalin Pris 
for this contribution to the cause “ 
mutual understanding between the 
American and Russian peoples. ' 
fear, though, that you will have to 
main content with the imperialis 
Pulitzer Prize. 
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sraight Line Still Shortest 
Distance Between Two Points 


While reading your June 21 “Between Issues” 
column, I came across a real “how’s-that-again.” 
if William E. Bohn has been passing through 
Washington, D. C. without getting off on his 


E way fom New York to Wilmington, Delaware, 


he is wasting considerable time and money. The 
line | take from New York, the Pennsylvania 
RR, goes through Wilmington on the way down 
to Washington. 

IfI were going to Wilmington, I would be 
gtting off about 100 miles this side of the 
apital. Or did you mean Wilmington, North 
(arolina? Maybe the Pennsy does not know 
viere it is going. Could Robert R. Young help 
it out? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. STANLEY H. Brown 


Burnham Denies Supporting 
Idea of ‘Objective Disloyalty’ 

I have just read Professor Robert Gorham 
Davis’s thoughtful discussion of my book, The 
Web of Subversion [THe New Leaver, May 10]. 
I do not wish to raise any controversy over a 
review which, though I naturally disagree with 
cetain of its conclusions, is well within the 
limits of critical propriety. I feel, however, that 
J ought to make one point of clarification. 

In an article on the Wechsler hearing before 
the McCarthy Committee, I wrote last year: 
“lis not necessary to determine that Wechsler 
and his political associates are traitors in order 


| fo prove that they are mistaken in their con- 


Vicions, false in their analyses, wrong in their 
alvice, and through the results of their actions 
injurious to the interests of the nation.” On 
the basis of this comment, Professor Davis 
tributes to me a doctrine of “objective dis- 
lyalty” which he characterizes as dangerous 
and implicitly totalitarian. 

A modest history has already become at- 
tached to this sentence of mine. Professor Davis 
utes it not from its original source but from 
Messrs, Buckley and Bozell’s book on Senator 
McCarthy. A review of Wechsler’s The Age of 
Suspicion by Charles Alan Wright, in the 
Togressive, cites it as one of “a number of 
Tecent instances in which we have betrayed our 
democratic heritage.” Mr. Wechsler himself, in 
book, calls it a revival of the Communist 
: social-fascism,” and paraphrases my 
"ew as follows: “Though I [Wechsler] might 
tot be a ‘conscious’ traitor, I deserved to be 
hanged because of what Dr. Burnham decided 


We . 
Bes the grievous consequences of my acts.” 


The Stalinist doctrine of “social-fascism” held 
Phe Socialists help fascism come to power 
nd are thus “the same”—“objectively” or “his- 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


torically” speaking—as fascists. Stalin sum- 
marized: “Social Democracy and fascism are 
not opposites but twins.” Therefore, he con- 
cluded in the early °30s, Communists should 
treat Socialists exactly like fascists. 

One purpose of my critique of the Wechsler 
hearing was to combat any contemporary ana- 
logue of the theory of  social-fascism—any 
theory, let us call it, of “liberal-Communism” 
—and any such doctrine as Professor Davis’s 
“objective disloyalty.” I refuted and rejected 
Senator McCarthy’s inference that Wechsler 
might still be a Communist, and his entire mode 
of reasoning to that effect—showing, inci- 
dentally, that it would apply a fortiori to Sena- 
tor McCarthy himself. 

But, at the same time, from the fact that 
Wechsler, or X, is not a Communist it does 
not follow that we must all pin medals on him, 
appoint him to the State Department, and adopt 
his policies. I want to revive the right to argue, 
without dragging in the question of “security” 
or “loyalty,” that a man is mistaken on political 
matters. Our current obsessions are illustrated 
by the fact that it has become almost impossible 
to discharge Government officials for being 
incompetent, ignorant and stupid, or for sup- 
porting policies contrary to the duly adopted 
policies of a given administration. Almost the 
only way to get rid of a man is to prove, or 
pretend to prove, that he is a security risk or 
disloyal. This is unjust alike to employe, ad- 
ministrator and public. Why not once in a 
while throw a man out because he is no damn 
good? 

Of course I never said that Wechsler ought 
to be “hanged” because, as tested by the ob- 
jective consequences of his predictions and acts, 
he has been wrong. This is an embroidery by 
Wechsler, whose ethics in controversy do not 
invariably measure up to NEw LEADER criteria. 
I concluded merely that he (and his policies) 
should not guide the affairs of the nation. I 
have never questioned his right to edit his 
newspaper, though I think it a lousy newspaper. 

Similarly, I never objected on any grounds 
of disloyalty to Charles Bohlen’s nomination as 
Ambassador to Moscow. I objected because he 
had upheld—and stated to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that he still upheld—the 
Yalta policies. I don’t know whether or not 
John Carter Vincent was disloyal, but the record 
abundantly proves his ignorance and incom- 
petence. That seems to me reason enough to 
have ousted him from the high places that he 
occupied for so long. 

Actually, I have seldom made any reference 
to “loyalty,” except in a strictly formal and 
legal sense. The doctrine apparently attributed 
to me by Professor Davis and fastened on me 
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THE BIG movie nit: 


starring 
HUMPHREY JOSE VAN FRED 


BOGART - FERRER - JOHNSON - MacMURRAY. 
and itioducing ROBERT FRANCIS + MAY WYNN + color by TECHNICOLOR 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE + A STANLEY KRAMER PRODUCTION 


4th WEEK! 
WIDE-VISION SCREEN 
WITH STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
COOL— AIR-CONDITIONED 


CAPITOL 


‘way at Sst St. 
LAST FEATURE 12 MIDNITE 


























Z/ z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Wy Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
TF, 
“A Cinematic barrel of fun! “—ZUNSER, CUE 


“SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 
JANE POWELL - HOWARD KEEL 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS ~- An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “DUTCH TREAT’ — Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 
4, )\\ Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINGED 


by Messrs. Wright and Wechsler is one | 4 
not hold. If I have written any words thy 
suggest it to “an objective reader,” then | 
hereby repudiate those words. 

At the same time, I assert, and will conting 
to exercise while I can, my right to criticig 
political views that I judge to be mistaken g 
injurious, and to endeavor to weaken the publ 
influence of those who hold them. 

Kent, Conn. JAMES Burvasy 


It is very good indeed to have James Burhan 
dissociate himself on principle from the \ 
Carthyite intellectuals, to whom he is so vagy 
superior in integrity and in devotion to inté 
lectual and cultural freedom. Messrs, Buckly 
and Bozell had quoted from Mr. Burnham it 
one of the most disquieting passages of thir 
book. They wondered whether McCarthy’ « 
tack on Adlai Stevenson during the campig 
was “a conscious effort to narrow the limits ¢ 
tolerable opinion so as to exclude left-wig 
liberals.” They themselves clearly  endorsd 
such a limitation, going on to say: “Some da, 
the patience of America may at last be « 
hausted, and we will strike out against liber’ 
It was in support of this statement that thy 
quoted Mr. Burnham. “Strike out” certaitl 
suggests something far rougher than the rig 
to criticize political views, which Mr. Burnlas 
properly asserts at the end of his letter. 

No man can be held responsible for th 
opinions of those who quote him, and I wail 
not have made so much of this quotation ff 
Mr. Burnham in McCarthy and His Enema 
if Mr. Burnham had not, in his enthusiast 
endorsement of Medford Evans’s The Sead 
War for the A-Bomb, given reason for supposif 
this his opinions were closer to those of Md 
ford Evans and William Buckley Jr. than ™ 
appears to be the case. 

It is characteristic of the McCarthyites’ tat 
that they do not analyze arguments oF ty Y 
put forward proposals superior to those of thet 





Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with leat} 
ing writers and public figures 


“The New Leader” Forut | 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 
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opponents. Instead, they try to find evidence 
in their opponents’ past of subjective or ob- 
jective disloyalty which will rule them out of 
ihe patriotic community and put an emotional 
taboo on them, so that their arguments need 
wot be answered at all. Such tactics make 
rational political discussion quite impossible. 
Vr, Burnham’s use of the analogue of “social- 
jscism” makes the totalitarian nature of such 
uctics very clear. On the other hand, I agree 
completely with Mr. Burnham that the fact that 
smeone has been attacked by McCarthy is not 
in itself any reason for supposing that his views 
we sound or his character impeccable. 

Northampton, Mass. Rosert G. Davis 


Denies Any Attempt to Link 
Views of Perry and Lippmann 


In connection with P. L. Duffy’s letter in the 
July 12 New Leaver, I would like to say that 
| made no attempt to link Ralph Barton Perry 
and Walter Lippmann in my article of June 14. 
It just happened that both expressed criticism 
of American foreign policy on grounds which 
seemed to me unsound, and [I criticized their 
qilicisms in a single article. There is no 
implication that Perry and Lippmann are in 
complete ideological agreement. 

As for Mr. Duffy’s point about “winning” 
Nehru, this would certainly be desirable if it 
could be done without complete appeasement 
of aggressive Communism. Unfortunately, as I 
se it there is nothing in Nehru’s record on 
Korea, Indo-China and other issues of Com- 
munist aggression to suggest that he would 
react to the most flagrant case of Communist 
expansion with anything more effective than his 
cmtribution in Korea: an ambulance unit, a 
few jute bags and a great deal of defeatist 
back-seat driving. 

Paris Wittiam Henry CHAMBERLIN 
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THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 

tard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 

one ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
LEADER Theatrical Department, 7 East 
Ith St, N.Y.C, 
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no man ever loosed 
such fury... 

no woman ever 
felt such fire! 
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Money Burns A Hole in My Pocket 
Ev'ry Street's A Boulevard in Old New York 
That's What | Like » Champagne and Wedding Cake 
You Are The Bravest 
How Do You Speak To An Angel 
You're Gonna Dance With Me, Baby 


Produced by PAUL JONES: Directed by 
NORMAN TAUROG : Screenplay by 
JACK ROSE and MELVILLE SHAVELSON 
FROM THE MUSICAL COMEDY"HAZEL FLAGG” 
BOOK BY BEN HECHT - MUSIC BY JULE STYNE 
LYRICS BY BOB HILLIARD + BASED ON A STORY Fe: 
BY JAMES STREET - A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 3 
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ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED THRU AUGUST 8 


*'The musical season is now et high noon; ‘Carousel’ is the most glorious of the Ro 
Hammerstein works, and this Is a performance of real quality!''—ATKINSON, N. 


mmerrers GARQUSEL +359 


HAMMERSTEIN’S 
Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:30—$1.80 to $3.60. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Mon, Perf. 
Air-Conditioned N.Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., Circle 6-8989. 
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» Times. 
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Any moment, now, it will happen... alittle hand reaching ... 


a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 
will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 
Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 


begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 


working for the security of those we love. 


And building that security yields a double 


reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 


that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—& couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for 

as 19 years and 8 months if you™ 
giving you a return of 80% om 
original investment! 

Eight million working mem 
women are building their securi 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Forj 
sake, and your family’s, too, howa@ 
signing up today? If you are® 
employed, ask your banker abe 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The '), S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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